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SUPERFLUOUS PERSONS AND SPITEFUL PEOPLE: 
A RUSSIAN LITERARY CONTROVERSY 


Henry Grosshans 


LD QUARRELS, like old lovers, old wine, and old apples, are some- 

times best. And any wrangling over literary principles, if it is bitter 

enough, and grotesque enough, and exaggerated enough, possesses a 
remarkable, ageless quality and still smacks of interest long after the tireless 
antagonists have departed. Just such a quarrel over the meaning and signih- 
cance of Russian literature took place in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was a controversy between the “superfluous persons” and the “spite- 
ful people,” between the “socially conscious realists” and the “dilettantes,” 
between those representing the older manorial civilization of Russia and 
the radical raznotchintsy, the men of other classes, thrusting themselves 
up into the world of the well-born intelligentsia. The dispute was carried 
on with the intensity, the seriousness, and the lack of humor proper to an 
argument thought basic to any interpretation of Russian literature and 
indeed of Russian culture in general. 

The acrimonious debate had its beginnings in the mid-1850’s and only 
ended (as all good quarrels, without resolution) in 1870 by which time death 
and exile had stilled four of the five chief participants. In 1855, Alexander 
Herzen, from London, was sending the first issues of his publication The 
Polar Star surreptitiously into Russia and was inaugurating his career as 
the most influential Russian publicist of the decade. In that same year, Ni- 
kolai G. Chernishevsky became an assistant editor of The Contemporary, 
the famous St. Petersburg journal founded by Pushkin in 1836. Nikolai A. 
Dobrolioubov was a student at the Central Pedagogical Institute in St. 
Petersburg, while Dmitri Pisarev, fifteen years old in 1855, was preparing to 
enter St. Petersburg University. Ivan Turgenev, having published Rudin and 
The Diary of a Sportsman, was already well into the most creative period of 
his fruitful literary life. 

Any dispute must have an instigator, and perhaps few men were ever 
better prepared to initiate a literary quarrel than was Chernishevsky. Here 
was a dedicated, innocent vulgarian. In his youth he had declared his inten- 
tion of inventing a machine of “perpetuum mobile,” which would revolu- 
tionize the world and make him the benefactor of mankind. Throughout 
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his long life he retained this solemn, unshakeable belief in his reformer’s 
mission and spent his days arguing for a new social ethic, a new moral 
structure for the family, and a new economic order. 

As most reformers, Chernishevsky was also something of a philosopher; 
and, as so many philosophers, he was certain that he had discovered the 
secret of life so long hidden from all but a few of his more unfortunate 
fellow human beings. According to him, human existence could only be 
understood and evaluated in terms of one simple and overriding materialistic 
fact of life — social welfare. Social morality should be the criterion of all 
ethical judgments, and social action should be the aim of all intellectual 
effort. This was the sermon of Chernishevsky’s life, and his writings, his 
activities, and his talents were dedicated to the search for social salvation. 

Chernishevsky was an enthusiast bent on changing the world, and he 
possessed the ardent revolutionary’s marked uneasiness in the presence of any 
activity that could not be justified in terms of satisfying the fundamental 
biological and economic needs of mankind. His concern over the problem 
of aesthetics bordered on becoming an intellectual anguish, and, like so many 
Russians of the nineteenth century, he exhibited a nagging doubt as to the 
value of what are thought of as the cultural aspects of life. Chernishevsky 
saw a conflict between art and social consciousness, while he suspected that 
the artist was often ambiguous in his motives and could be accused of avoid- 
ing his social obligations. 

Chernishevsky’s suspicions of art were stimulated by his belief that too 
often the artist was unable, or unwilling, to distinguish between the “real” 
and the “fanciful.” In his university thesis, which was aptly entitled “The 
Aesthetic Relationship of Reality and Art,” he wrote that “nature and life 
stand higher than art; but art tries to pander to our inclinations. Reality, 
however, cannot be subordinated to our desire to see everything in the light 
and order that please us.” ' The crux of the thesis is contained in the state- 
ment that “the beauty of the real is always superior to the beauty in art,” and 
it is in this badly written, repetitious, and amazing essay that is found the 
genesis of the argument that has so haunted Russian literary criticism — 
“boots are more important than Shakespeare.” * 

This critical position was further explained in 1855 and 1856 when Cher- 
nishevsky published a series of articles entitled “The Gogol Period in the 
History of Russian Literature.” He served notice on literature that it must 
act as an instrument of social conduct, and again he drew a distinction 
between reality and art. “There was a time when the areas of the imagina- 
tion were regarded as being higher than reality; and when the power of the 
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imagination was regarded as infinite.” But “the power of our imagination 1s 
extremely limited, and its creations are pale and feeble compared with 
reality.” * Imaginative literature, or what Chernishevsky called “the Pushkin 
tendency,” was epicurean in nature. It was merely the narcissistic recording 
of intangible mental experiences. Only an ingenious arrangement of words, 
such literature was a purely titillating type of entertainment, something 
akin to juggling or tight-rope walking. Its practitioners were usually social 
parasites, dilettantes, whose art was not grounded in the everyday world of 
sensory apprehension. 

In opposition to “the Pushkin tendency,” Chernishevsky set off “the 
Gogol tendency.” In what struck many as a dubious interpretation of Go- 
gol’s work, Chernishevsky argued that here was a literature of “reality,” 
capable of being judged by its rapport with the aspirations of the age. “Man 
finds durable pleasure only in reality,” Chernishevsky assured his readers. 
“Only those desires that are based on reality are of real importance; only 
those hopes that are roused by reality can be realized.” * Only the artist 
who possessed a realistic awareness of the world could argue for a change in 
public and private morals and for a correcting of social evils. This, Cherni- 
shevsky was certain, Gogol had done, and, therefore, his was the only vigor- 
ous and the only fertile influence at work in the Russian literature of the 
eighteen-fifties. 

The application of this simple but explosive critical principle to the 
Russian literature of the nineteenth century demanded a certain attitude to- 
ward what was probably the most influential part of that literature. If the 
only valuable literary art was that giving an exact rendering of reality, and 
thus useful as an instrument of social change, what was the place of Pushkin, 
Lermontov, and Turgenev? Chernishevsky did not blink at an answer. 
There was no place for the dilettante writer who took delight in his writing 
no matter what its social implications, and Pushkin, Lermontov, and Tur- 
genev’ were dismissed as “romantics,” “sentimentalists,” and “superfluous 
persons.” Pushkin’s writings in particular were offensive, for here was the 
talented lyricist, the golden boy of poetry, whose works could not be tailored 
to fit a socially conscious theory of art. Wit, irony, and urbanity Pushkin’s 
work might have. But he had not used his gifts to affirm social values, and, 
while he had been imaginatively acute, he had been socially blind. What 
could be said of lyric masterpieces such as Eugene Onegin but that they were 
the creations of an irresponsible decadent whose works had no value in a 
new age of materialism and pragmatic recognition of the “real.” 

Literary talent in itself was an attribute held in little regard (and not 
practiced at all) by Chernishevsky, who identified literary eloquence with 
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hedonistic individualism. All art must be utilitarian, he argued in 1857, 
and, until all members of society have their basic needs satisfied, any labor 
used in producing things catering to more refined tastes, less necessary to 
health, is used unreasonably, superfluously, and unproductively. Every work- 
ing day used for the satisfaction of caprices or luxuries is wasted, for it re- 
duces the production of things satisfying essential needs.” Three years later 
he dismissed Pushkin as a literary figure of note by writing that “the over- 
whelming majority of poets and the public still continue to regard Pushkin 
as the best representative of Russian poetry, whereas Pushkin’s time has long 
passed away.” ® 

These critical opinions, appearing in the leading literary magazine in 
Russia, were as so much vinegar to those Russian writers unprepared to use 
literature as a stimulant or a purgative. In the fall of 1855, A. V. Druzhinin 
wrote to V. P. Botkin that “the neodidactic tendency in literature, which 
attempts to correct the morals of society, is perhaps useful as regards the 
practical side of life, but it is useless for art.” * And more explicit and pointed 
protests were not slow in appearing when it became evident that Cherni- 
shevsky had no intention of retreating from the defense of the literary 
standards he had preached. 

In the summer of 1856, Tolstoy (who was later to play his own tricks 
with literature) wrote to Nicholas Nekrasov, the director of The Contempo- 
rary, to complain against Chernishevsky and to argue that literature was not 
the proper province of a critic motivated by hatred and peevishness. Several 
months later, Tolstoy noted in his journal that “the direction of The Con- 
temporary is disgusting” and agreed with Ivan Turgenev who wrote to him 
in December that “The Contemporary has fallen into bad hands, that is not 
to be doubted.” * Early in 1857, Nekrasovy, in a letter to Turgenev, attempted 
to describe what was happening to The Contemporary. “Chernishevsky is 
an efficient and useful fellow but extremely prejudiced. He despises, if he 
does not hate, the more elegant kinds of literature, and has managed in the 
course of a single year to give the whole magazine the impression of one- 
sidedness and monotony.” ® 

Of all the established Russian writers, it was the thin-skinned Ivan Tur- 
genev who was particularly offended by Chernishevsky’s declaration of criti- 
cal principles. Turgenev, who was to spend the greater part of his adult life 
writing exquisite prose and in carrying on his mysterious liaison with Pauline 


*See prospectus for The Contemporary for 1858, V. Evgen’ev-Maksimov, Sovremennik pri Cher- 
nishevskom 1 Dobrolioubove (Leningrad, 1936), p. 242. 
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Viardot and who could claim that “realism by itself is fatal — truth, however 
powerful, is not art,” took immediate issue with Chernishevsky. When “The 
Aesthetic Relationship of Reality and Art” was published in 1855, Turgenev 
condemned it as “a lifeless abomination” and “the product of vicious stupid- 
ity and blindness.” In a letter to Grigorovich, Turgenev promised to “perse- 
cute, despise, and destroy” Chernishevsky. “I have just read his disgusting 
book, which The Contemporary was not ashamed to review seriously.” 
Turgenev may have only suspected that the review had been written by 
Chernishevsky himself. But he was certain he understood Chernishevsky’s 
argument clearly, and he regarded the views put forward in The Contem- 
porary as detrimental to all literary effort. “This is my main accusation... . 
In his opinion, Art is, as he himself puts it, only a substitute for Reality and 
Life, and in effect is good only for immature people. Say what you will, this 
idea lies at the very foundation of his argument. And, in my view, this is 
nonsense.” '° 


But Turgenev’s early complaints against Chernishevsky were insignifi- 
cant compared with his protests when The Contemporary added Chernishev- 
sky’s most talented disciple, the young N. A. Dobroliouboy, to its staff. An 
enthusiastic and outspoken advocate of the social responsibilities of literature, 
Dobrolioubov in his early twenties possessed something of the mentality of a 


young Athenian being initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries. Joining the 
staff of the magazine in June, 1857, he was put in charge of the book review 
section at the end of the year. From that time until his death in 1861 he 
used this position to support the literary ideas of Chernishevsky and based 
his literary criticism upon the proposition that “it is vile to waste time in 
fruitless talk, when, as we ourselves admit, so many vital problems have 
been raised.” " 

Unlike Chernishevsky, Dobrolioubov did have an essayist’s talent. Alone 
among the young materialists of The Contemporary group, he possessed 
literary skill, and his important essays—“What is Oblomovshchina?” 
“Realm of Darkness,” “A Ray of Light in the Realm of Darkness,” “When 
Will the Day Come?” “The Downtrodden,” and “Last Year’s Literary 
Trifles” — gave literary expression to the point of view of the new criticism 
in Russia in the eighteen-fifties. 

It was in 1859, in his famous review of Gontcharov’s novel Odlomoz, that 
Dobrolioubov contributed what is the most skillful piece of literary criticism 
to come from The Contemporary side of the argument. Dobroliouboy 
realized that Gontcharov had presented no answer to the character Oblo- 
mov’s plight and thus seemed to regard the artistic portraying of life as a 


” Evgen’ev-Maksimov, op. cit., p. 21. 
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valid literary end in itself. The novel had a meaning independent of the life 
and surroundings it described, and therefore it had no social merit. The 
character Oblomoy was simply the logical development of Pushkin’s Onegin, 
Lermontov’s Pechorin, Herzen’s Beltoy, and Turgenev’s Rudin. As such he 
was an artistic fantasy, divorced from reality, and incapable of acting in the 
everyday world. “Oblomovshchina,” which has been translated as a state of 
existence characterized by natural kindness, intellectual acumen, pathological 
laziness, and wasted opportunities, was a congenital disease that had robbed 
Russian literature of social significance and had rendered it unfit as an 
instrument of social regeneration. “None of the Oblomovians have trans- 
mitted into their own blood and marrow the principles that have been 
instilled into them; they have never carried them out to their logical conse- 
quences. ... They read useful books in order to learn what is written therein; 
they write well-meaning essays in order to luxuriate in the logical construc- 
tion of their own phraseology; but all that lies beyond, all that is the goal 
of reading, writing, and oratory, if not utterly beyond their ken, is at least 
a matter about which they are little concerned.” '* 

Instead of portraying the useless existence of such decadents, the parasitic 
“sons of Onegin,” Russian writers should identify themselves with the popu- 
lar spirit, and their writings should be in terms of the people’s sensibilities 
and aims. Literature sympathetically portraying the aristocrat, the noble, 
or the individualized, nonsocial man was superfluous. Literature must deal 
with social problems, and writers must look at things with the people’s eyes, 
think with the people’s heads, and have their desires in company with the 
people’s will. 

Turgenev’s On the Eve was published in early 1860, and Dobroliouboy 
reviewed the novel in his essay “When Will the Real Day Come?” As might 
have been expected, Dobrolioubov slashed away at the novel as decadent, 
irresponsible, and without value in the light of Russia’s material and social 
needs. What Russia needed were men of social action, not men such as 
Turgenev who indulged in “abstract and little epicurean arguments.” Dobro- 
lioubov carried his attack on Turgenev into the columns of The Whistle, 
the comic supplement of The Contemporary, and lampooned the author of 
On the Eve as “a fashionable novelist who is trailing in the wake of a singer 
and arranging ovations for her at provincial theatres abroad.” ** 

Turgenev answered in kind. “The Contemporary is terrible,” he de- 
clared. “Not only has it lost its fragrance, but from now on one can only 
say that it stinks.” He caustically labeled Chernishevsky and Dobrolioubov a 
“society of seminarists,” in reference to the fact that they had attended semi- 
naries in their youth and had retained the pontifical attitude of the young, 


*N. A. Dobrolioubov, Selected Philosophical Essays (Moscow, 1956), pp. 208-209. 
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religious mind. He accused the young critics of giving off a cadaverous odor 
and welcomed encouragement from D. V. Grigorovich, who also com- 
plained of the odor of the new critical theories and who mounted the addi- 
tional complaint that Chernishevsky and Dobrolioubov were attempting to 
confiscate all the oxygen in the air for their own use.”* : 

Turgenev found the young critics of The Contemporary as personally 
offensive as were their theories. “His manner arouses in me a feeling of 
physical disgust,” he wrote of Chernishevsky. “If this is —1 won't say art 
or beauty — but intelligence and the sort of thing a novelist ought to do, 
then all that is left for a man like me is to hide himself away in some dark 
corner.” And his charges against Dobroliouboy were even harsher. “Dobro- 
liouboy has the manners of an inquisitor; he can be accused of turning every- 
thing into derision, of dirtying all enthusiasm, all creations of love by a 
writer, of raising materialism on a pedestal, of enthroning the barrenness of 
the heart, of speaking insolently of poetry.” Turgenev accused Dobrolioubov 
(whom he called “a snake with glasses” as contrasted with Chernishevsky 
who was only “a snake”) of attempting to “sweep all poetry, all beaux arts, 
all aesthetic principles from the land in order to prepare the triumph of the 
great ideas of the seminarists.” *° 

The quarrel between Turgenev and the critics of The Contemporary 
reached a climax in 1862 when Turgenev published Fathers and Children. 
Bazarov, the principal character in the novel, was regarded by the radical 
critics as a slanderous caricature of themselves. Chernishevsky was certain 
that Bazarov was patterned after Dobrolioubov, who had died a few months 
before the novel was published, and The Contemporary reviewed Turgenev’s 
work by calling Bazarov “a monster with a tiny head and an enormous 
mouth” and “a most spiteful caricature.” Maxime Antonovich, a young (and 
minor) follower of Chernishevsky, attacked Turgenev in a review entitled 
“The Asmodeus of Our Times.” (As Turgenevy might have expected, 
Antonovich was the son of a deacon and had studied at a seminary.) Anto- 
novich accused Turgenev of creating the character Bazarov, “that poser of 
incoherence,” in order to ridicule the younger generation. Turgenev had 
attempted to portray those opposed to his ideas as anarchists disowning 
everything. But he had been mistaken. “We disown only your art, your 
poetry, Ivan Turgenev. We do not disown, and we demand at the same 
time, a different art, a different poetry.” *® 

Outside events now intervened in the dispute. In the same year that 
Fathers and Children was published, the Russian government, grown sus- 
picious again of any independent journalistic activity, arrested Chernishev- 
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sky, and in 1864 the critic was exiled to Siberia, where he was to spend almost 
twenty years, a stilled social commentator at the age of thirty-six. The 
Contemporary, for almost three decades the leading critical journal in Russia, 
now drifted into a short and unhappy period of decline, fitfully attempting 
to follow the directives of a revived government censorship. 


I] 


In many ways, Ivan Turgenev’s quarrel with the critics of The Contem- 
porary circle was personal and thus similar to the other disputes about liter- 
ature in which he indulged throughout his life. His writings had been 
attacked, and he responded with anger. But it was his close friend Alexander 
Herzen who saw most clearly the implications of the new critical theories. 
In a series of articles in his journal The Bell and in several noteworthy essays 
— “Superfluous Persons and Spiteful People,” “One Word More on Bazarov,” 
and “Letters to an Old Comrade” — Herzen carried on a running controversy 
with Chernishevsky, Dobrolioubov, and their followers from the middle of 
the eighteen-fifties until his death in 1870. 

There was little in the critical opinions expressed in The Contemporary 
to appeal to Herzen. He was basically an aristocratic cynic, and he possessed 
the aristocrat’s disdain of all reformers with their theorizing and their en- 
thusiasm. As early as 1847, he had written: “I have stopped being angry 
with life because it does not give what it cannot give.” '* A man who was 
alike uncomfortable in the presence of Catholic priests and Protestant preach- 
ers, Herzen was shocked as much by the avid revolutionary as he was by 
the bourgeois who strove for comfort and an absence of pain, and he ques- 
tioned the judgment of those prompted by either sanctimonious asceticism 
or romantic overindulgence. 

Herzen’s family was of the Moscow aristocracy, and he himself had 
attended Moscow University from 1829 to 1833, a period during which any- 
thing from St. Petersburg was regarded as evidence of barbarism or naiveté. 
As he wrote in his memoirs, his father had attempted to instill in him prin- 
ciples that are the basis of an aristocratic point of view. “I cannot live in the 
same room with an ill-bred man; he offends me. Otherwise he may be the 
best man in the world; if so he will go to Heaven. But I have no use for 
him. The most important thing in life, more important than towering 
intellect or erudition, is savoir vivre, to do the right thing always, never to 
thrust yourself forward, to be perfectly polite to everyone and familiar with 
nobody.” "8 

For Herzen, any aesthetic or social criticism motivated by what Tolstoy’s 
children were later to call Weltverbesserungswahn, the intense desire to 
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bring about a better world, was suspect. His own experiences had dulled 
him to the claims of any who set themselves up as preachers to humanity. 
In 1850 he had argued that “the perpetual scolding of mankind belongs to 
the most primitive stages of understanding.” '® Later in the decade Herzen 
called Chernishevsky and Dobrolioubov “the jaundiced ones” and rebuked 
them as undergraduate materialists. “In spite of eighteen centuries of Chris- 
tian contrition, the world is prone to pagan joys and will not stand indef- 
nitely those Petersburg Daniels, solemnly reproving people because they can 
dine without gnashing their teeth, or, while admiring a picture or a piece 
of music, can forget the miseries of this world.” °° 

Alexander Herzen was no stranger to social compunction; but to bare 
the heart too openly was a vulgarization he found unpalatable. In 1859, 
exasperated by an article by Dobrolioubov, Herzen wrote an answer entitled 
“Very Dangerous” and with asperity mocked those who made a profession 
of “somber sympathies with those who suffer.” Especially dangerous, 1n 
Herzen’s view, was the tendency to identify literature with social morality. 
Dobrolioubov was attempting to turn literature into a collection of didactic 
essays, an assembly of sterile platitudes based on infantile self-righteousness. 
Art pledged to a quarrelsome morality was not progress but a regression to 
a tribal, chauvinistic dogma. Literature, for Herzen, was not the vehicle for 
social regeneration, and it was ridiculous to define narrowly the materials 
proper to literary treatment. Equally, it was meaningless to say that litera- 
ture must contain only a certain set of socially correct facts. Instead, litera- 
ture, as all art, was a tolerant discipline, and there was room for the night- 
ingale and the toad, the dove and the hawk, Pushkin and Gogol.*? 

Herzen’s principal opponent in this literary argument was not, however, 
Chernishevsky, nor was it Dobrolioubov, but Dmitri Pisarev, who defended 
and amplified the radical criticism in the eighteen-sixties in articles published 
in The Russian Word. If Chernishevsky was a monotonous, semi-scholarly 
pleader and Dobrolioubov a bitter-tongued, dedicated advocate, Pisarev was 
the enfant terrible who, in many ways, carried the literary principles of the 
radicals to their logical extreme. As Dobroliouboy had enriched the Russian 
language by creating the word Odlomovshchina, so Pisarey also made his 
linguistic contribution and was responsible for Pisarevshchina — what can 
be destroyed, must be destroyed. 

In 1861, Pisarev published two important essays, “Stagnant Water” and 
“Pisemsky, Turgenev, and Gontcharov.” °° Contending that “our literature 
until the present has not developed the idea of a strong man, deeply impreg- 


® From the Other Shore, p. 104. 
” Kolokol (October 15, 1860). 
*! Ibid. (June 1, 1859). 
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nated with the concept of social civilization,” Pisarev scored Turgenev and 
Pisemsky as “dangerous phrasers” and argued that he found in their writings 
only a certain “ingenious obscurity.” Pisarev asked himself the rhetorical 
question — why does Gontcharov interest himself so in details and their 
description? He answered that it is because the author has no basic social 
ideas. Readers are enchanted by the simplicity of Gontcharov’s language 
and by the fresh fullness of his analysis. But he is socially “cold.” He poses 
some questions, but he has no answers, and his novel Ob/omov is an “affront 
to Russian life.” 

Several months later, Pisarev published his essay “Bazarov,” written as a 
comment on the principal character in Turgenev’s Fathers and Children. 
While most of the radicals considered Bazarov an insulting caricature of 
the new generation, Pisarev saw in the novel a fruitful literary presentation 
of the materialistic man of science, unsentimental and without illusions. “If 
bazarovism is a malady, it is the malady of our times,” he wrote, and he 
quoted with approval Bazarov’s statement that “nature is not a temple but 
a workshop; and man is a worker.” ** 

For Pisarev literature was a mirror to social life, and the literature of any 
particular period had value only because it reflected the social outlook of that 
period. In the eighteen-thirties, Pushkin’s Onegin and Lermontov’s Pe- 
chorin, the blasé and skeptical men, had been true images of the society pro- 
ducing the works in which they appeared. These characters, in turn, had 
been succeeded by Turgenev’s Rudin and Herzen’s Beltov, the men of men- 
tal vitality and vibrant sentiments, but incapable of serious work in the 
material world. Now, in the eighteen-sixties, Rudin and Beltov must give 
way to Bazarov, the practical, uncompromising realist. 

According to this reasoning, literature had no meaning save as an indi- 
cator of the predominant trend of society and thus possessed a single func- 
tion: to make members of society conscious of their proper interests. It was 
in the name of this critical principle that Pisarev attacked the Russian litera- 
ture of previous periods and banished lyric poetry to the realm of the socially 
useless and, therefore, literarily detestable. 

Pisarev, as Chernishevsky and Dobrolioubov, had nothing but scorn for 
any claims to literary merit made for Alexander Pushkin. In two articles 
published in 1865, Pisarev adopted a root-and-branch attitude toward the 
Russian lyric poet, whom he condemned as a “frivolous versifier.” Eugene 
Onegin was “nothing but a lively and brilliant apotheosis of the most deso- 
late and inept status quo,” Pushkin was the “cretin of poetry,” and “with the 
Onegin type (of literature) we have absolutely no relationship.” Literary 
characterizations such as Bazarov, Lopoukov, and Rakhmetov (the last two 
in Chernishevsky’s novel What’s To Be Done?) had shown the promise of 





* Kirpotine, I, 228. “Bazaroy” appears in I, 224-260. 
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Russian literature once freed from Pushkin’s influence. Pushkin’s ideas about 
women, as illustrated by Tatiana in Eugene Onegin, were “infantile,” his 
poetry was devoid of social consciousness, and his literary works could be 
safely ignored in view of the accepted belief that art, as masonry or agri- 
culture, is judged by its utility in satisfying human wants and in forwarding 
a social ethic. It was this annihilation of aesthetics that led directly to Pisa- 
rev’s claim that a famous St. Petersburg chef was a more useful member of 
society than Raphael; and Pisarev added for good measure that he would 
rather be a Russian cobbler than a Russian Raphael.** 

By the middle eighteen-sixties Alexander Herzen was a broken and ill 
man. His political hopes for a liberal Russia had disappeared with the Polish 
revolt of 1863. He had forfeited his influence as a journalist through a stub- 
born adherence to principle, and his personal troubles had increased with 
his years. He was as ashamed of the violently antagonistic sectarianisms into 
which Russia was being divided as he was of the humiliating bickering that 
made up a great part of his family life. An entry in his diary for New Year’s 
Day of 1864, while written as a comment upon his domestic situation, could 
just as well have summed up his view of the controversies between himself 
and other Russians. “We are humiliating ourselves in each other’s eyes. . . . 
The task is growing more difficult; the egoisms more obstinate.” *° 

As he became more ineffectual as a journalist Herzen became more con- 
vinced that simple-hearted attacks upon the past, no matter how excused, 
were symptoms of a new barbarism and that those who dismissed Russia’s 
cultural contributions of former times as of little value were carping critics 
motivated by quarrelsomeness and misunderstanding. 

It was in this frame of mind that he wrote his “Superfluous Persons and 
Spiteful People.” Here he defended that target of the radical critics, the 
“superfluous” writer who had failed to forcefully espouse some social cause. 
Herzen refused to grant the major premise of the radical critics that the 
author and the literary character were one and that the features of the 
character mirrored the inner feelings and values of the writer. He denied 
that Onegin was Pushkin, that Pechorin was Lermontov, that Rudin was 
Turgenev, or that Beltov was himself. The characters were interpretations 
of life as created by the authors, and their value lay not in their autobiograph- 
ical detail nor in their “realism” but in the fact that they were artistic pre- 
sentations of the manifold aspects of human existence. The emphasis upon 
“realism” had rendered the radicals untrustworthy as literary critics, leading 
them into contempt and caprice. Literary criticism, in their hands, had be- 
come an instrument of execution, not a method of investigation. 
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** “Pushkin and Belinsky,” Kirpotine, II, 254, 237. 


* Quoted by E. H. Carr, The Romantic Exiles (London, 1949), p. 285. 
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Herzen also suspected that the word “superfluous” as used by the radicals 
was merely a disguise for their dislike of the human personality. The radi- 
cals’ determination to force the individual to submit to the demands of soci- 
ety, to some abstract social concept, to some indeterminable collective noun, 
would mean the sacrifice of personality. Chernishevsky and Dobrolioubov 
had claimed that the works of Pushkin, Lermontov, and Turgenev had 
portrayed the activities of egoists. Herzen accepted this supposition; but he 
argued that literary creations must be egoists. It was their egoism that made 
Onegin, Pechorin, and Rudin men of personality. Destroy their conscious- 
ness of their own personalities or sacrifice them to some social principle and 
literature would become the province of the flat, faded, characterless being. 
The radicals had condemned egoism as the selfish habit of the nonsocial 
man. But they had not explained how “brotherhood” or “love of humanity” 
was to be substituted for it without destroying the human personality, the 
portraying of which was the most important thing in any work of liter- 
ature.”® 

In 1869 Herzen took up the matter of Pisarev’s interpretation of Russian 
literature. In an article entitled “One Word More on Bazarov” (consisting 
of two open letters to Nicholas Ogarev), Herzen criticized Pisarev’s review 
of Fathers and Children as an example of an attitude toward literature that 
he distrusted.°* In contending that the appearance in literature of the 
materialistic man of science had rendered valueless earlier Russian literary 
works, Pisarev had been guilty of a churlishness of temper as well as of an 
erroneous interpretation of Russian national culture. 

Pisarev had failed to see that while “each generation is a transition,” the 
literary works expressing the values of the passing generations retained their 
significance and meaning. Suspecting Pisarev of “hatred without limits for 
Pushkin” and of “condescension toward Belinsky,” Herzen scoffed at the 
idea that there could be any finality to a literary tradition or that there was 
any value in saying that one literary character had triumphed over another. 
In assuming that there was little merit in the works of Pushkin, Lermontov, 
and the early Turgenev, the radicals had been guilty of “historical ingrati- 
tude,” which, for Herzen, was also “historical error.” It had been Gogol and 
Belinsky and the Russians of the eighteen-thirties and forties, not Cherni- 
shevsky and Pisarev, who had inaugurated the great Russian movement for 
the emancipation of men’s thoughts, and it was to them that Russia owed the 
concept of “science without dogma” and the idea of accepting “without 
complaint all consequences.” 





*® Kolokol (October 15, 1860). 


* The article appears in A. I. Herzen, Polnoe Sobranie Sochinenii i Pisem (Leningrad-Moscow, 


1919-1925), XXI, 224-238. 
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The great Russian writers of the first half of the nineteenth century had 
brought to Russia an overdue Renaissance, freeing thought from theological 
preoccupations and giving Russian literature new zest and confidence. Be- 
cause of these men, Russia now possessed something she had previously 
lacked: a strong sense of a free, secular life. This was a unique national 
experience. For the first time in her history, Russia had been exposed to a 
humanizing force of her own creation. But literature was the single intel- 
lectual activity supporting this thin veneer of civilization, and where this 
influence had not made itself felt Russia was uncivilized. Because she had 
been exposed to this civilizing influence for such a short time, Russia’s cul- 
tural reserves were not extensive and must be carefully shepherded. 

This was why Herzen was so outspoken in his opposition to those who 
argued for a barren realism and were prepared to discard the past because 
of a vulgar belief in social progress. Critics constituting themselves a com- 
mittee of public safety inevitably introduced into literature the spirit of 
partisanship, advocated a debasement of talent, turned literature into political 
pamphleteering, and became themselves solitary and irritable cranks, snarl- 
ing at the world and striking out hysterically at those who disagreed with 
them. Poisoners of the society in which they lived, such critics prepared the 
way for a new barbarism. 

In the eighteen-sixties, in answering a criticism of his novel Smoke, 
Turgenev wrote to Pisarev: “I am happy that I have succeeded in nailing 
the banner with the word ‘civilization’ to my mast.” ** Turgenev and 
Herzen alike believed that Russian literature was the conveyer of Russian 
civilization. The literature of Pushkin and the other writers of the early 
nineteenth century was a protest against the dark forces of oppression and 
ignorance, as it was the advocate of learning and education. It was in the 
name of this civilizing force that Turgenev and Herzen protested against 
the literary principles of the radical realists and, in so doing, spoke out on 
behalf of that triumph of national creativity, the luxury of literature. 





* Quoted by David Magarshak, Turgenev. A Life (New York, 1954), p. 243. 





KNIGHTS ERRANT 
Alberta T. Turner 


Holding no brief for leadership divided, 

We broke our ranks; you to find a Grail; 

I to lead a slavering rabble, guided 

Only by smell of gold and taste of jail. 
Travelling deviously, we found our dragon. 
Both saw it first; both struck; both claimed to fell 
The beast. It guarded neither gold nor flagon, 
But dragon heads bring glory; heads will sell. 
So now, astride the rumbling paunch, we brawl] 
About the perquisites of devastation; 

Nor see that even dragons docked will crawl 
And headlessness survive decapitation ; 


Nor seek your Grail below the throat; nor question 


Whether my gold growls in that vast digestion. 


Oberlin, Ohio 





YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


Cesare Pavese 


TRANSLATED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, 
BY DONALD HEINEY 


“The time is past in which we discovered America.” 


Pavese, 1947 


Cesare Pavese was one of the americanisti of the Thirties, the handful 
of young Italian writers who courageously and enthusiastically championed 
American culture and American literature under the very nose of the fascist 
censorship. As a student (1930) he wrote a thesis on Whitman; he went on 
to translate Lewis, Anderson, Dos Passos, and Faulkner, and to write reviews 
and essays on a variety of American writers from Dreiser to Richard Wright. 
His own novel Parsi tuo1 (roughly “Native Ground’) is strongly marked 
by the example of American naturalism; its situation and setting somewhat 
resemble Or Mice anv Men, but the style is closer to Sherwood Anderson. 
A Piedmontese and a regionalist, he was deeply concerned with the contrast 
between city and country and with the literary theme of the encounter of 
the urban intellectual with the land. “Without provincials a literature has 
no nerves,” he wrote in 1930. Understandably he had little in common with 
Hemingway: his models were Anderson, Faulkner, Caldwell, Saroyan, and 
Masters. More than any other Italian writer he helped to introduce the new 
American literature to the public of his generation, the public of the fascist 
period. 

Pavese’s enthusiasm for American literature persisted even through the 
long “fast” of the war, when new American books were unobtainable. But 
it was unable to survive the collision with American culture in perhaps its 
least palatable form: the “Liberation” of 1944-45, with its avalanche of Coca- 
Cola, Spam, comic books, and wisecracking Gl’s. As his disenchantment 
grew his politics began to shift to the left; by April of 1946 he was writing an 
essay (never published ) entitled “Communism and the Intellectuals” advis- 
ing his fellow writers to take out Party cards. In 1947 he began a radio ad- 
dress on Richard Wright with the statement, “The time is past in which we 
discovered America.” His last novel, THt Moon anv Bonrires (written 
1949), is the story of an American immigrant returned to his native Pied- 


Contributor to scholarly journals and writer of fiction for such magazines as The Atlantic Monthly 
and Cosmopolitan, Donald Heiney has shown particular interest in modern comparative literature. For 
the Review he has written about Proust and translated Vittorini. Academically he resides at the Univer 
sity of Utah. 
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mont who remembers America as a nightmare landscape of puritanism, sur- 
realistic deserts, and inedible food. (Pavese never visited America; his image 
of the nation is derived chiefly from the bitter essay AMERICA AMara by the 
pro-fascist Emilio Cecchi). His suicide in 1950 has been attributed to various 
motives: disillusionment with Communism, an unhappy love affair with an 
American actress, fear of impending creative sterility. His journal ends, on 
August 18, 1950,“No words. An act. I shall never write again.” On August 
27 he was dead, and with him an era in Italian-American cultural relations. 

At that time none of his work had been published in English; so far a 
single novel, THt Moon anv Bonrires (Farrar, Strauss, and Young, 1953), 
has appeared. Of his voluminous criticism the most important is the col- 
lection LA LETTERATURA AMERICANA E ALTRI SAGGI (Einaudi, Turin, 1953), 
which includes his best essays and reviews from the period 1930-50. Of these 
the short essay below, written in 1947 for a Turin newspaper, is perhaps 
most interesting to an American reader. It shows Pavese in a mood of bitter 
disillusionment, and is perhaps not typical of his best writing. Short as it 
is, however, it provides an interesting account of the changing attitude of the 
Italian intellectual toward American culture from 1930 to 1947. The con- 
clusion recalls the remark attributed to Henry Wallace: “When fascism 
arrives in America it will be called Democracy.” There is perhaps more 
bitterness than truth in Pavese’s final judgment, yet his warning that an 
America without progressive ideals cannot hope to remain in the vanguard 
of world culture is essentially a sound one. And, it might be added, however 
little he may tell us about America, he tells us much about the myth of Amer- 
ica as it existed in the mind of one Italian writer of our own generation. 


OWARD 1930, when fascism commenced to be “the hope of the 

world,” a lot of young Italians looked in their books and discovered 

America: an America pensive and barbaric, blissful yet quarrelsome, 
dissolute, fecund; burdened with all the past of the world, yet youthful, 
innocent. For several years these young people read, translated, and wrote 
in a mood of joyful discovery and revolt that scandalized the official culture. 
But the thing was so overwhelmingly successful that the regime was obliged 
to tolerate it, if only to save face. What was this, a joke? We were the heirs 
of the Roman tradition, the land where even mathematicians studied Latin; 
the land of warriors and saints, the land of Genius by the Grace of God, and 
these brash ragamuffins, these colonial merchants, these hordes of yokels 
dared to give us a lesson in taste? dared to put themselves forward to be read 
and admired? The regime swallowed its rage and tolerated. Meanwhile it 
lurked in the breach, waiting for a false step, for a slightly cruder page, for 
a more direct curse, so it could catch us red-handed and slap our wrists. 





YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


They did slap us a few times, but that didn’t stop the thing. The odor of 
scandal, of facile heresy, which permeated the new books and their ideas — 
the fury of revolt, of sincerity which even the most superficial readers felt 
pulsing in those translated pages — irresistibly appealed to a public not yet 
fully cowed by conformity and academism. There is no denying that, at 
least in the area of style and taste, the new fad helped more than a little to 
keep alive and nourish the political opposition, as diffuse and feeble as it 
was, among the Italian reading public. For many, the encounter with Cald- 
well, Steinbeck, Saroyan, and Lewis broke open the first breathing-hole to 
liberty, offered the first hint that not everything in the culture of the world 
finished with fascism. 

It goes without saying that for the more sophisticated reader the lesson 
was more basic. Anyone who goes beyand merely leafing through the dozen 
or so most striking books which arrived from overseas in those years — 
anyone who shakes the tree to make the hidden fruit fall, anyone who digs 
down to uncover the roots — will soon be aware that the rich expressiveness 
of this people was born, not so much out of its splendid quest for new social 
forms, which was after all banal, but out of a dogged determination, already 
a century old, to convert the experience of daily life completely into verbal 
form. This is the source of their continual effort to adjust their language 
to the new reality of the world —to create in substance a new language, 
material and symbolic, whose only justification is in itself rather than in 
some passive traditionalism. And it is not hard to identify as the inventors 
and pathfinders of this style—a style often cheapened, but one which still 
strikes us even in the latest books through its unusual clarity — the poet 
Walt Whitman and the storyteller Mark Twain in the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

At that point American culture became for us something very serious and 
precious, a sort of great laboratory where others were working, under dif- 
ferent conditions of liberty and with different means, in the same task of 
creating a taste, a style, a modern world as the best of our writers were, per- 
haps with less immediacy but with the same stubborn will. And so this 
culture seemed to us an ideal place for work and experiment, of strenuous 
and embattled experiment, rather than a mere Babel of clamorous efficiency, 
of crude neon-lit optimism that stunned and blinded the naive — an image 
that even our provincial-minded rulers found of some use when they came 
across it in certain hypocritical novels. After several years of study we com- 
prehended that America was not another land, another historical beginning, 
but merely the gigantic theatre where, with more frankness than was pos- 
sible anywhere else, the universal drama was being re-enacted. And if at 
that point it seemed worthwhile to repudiate ourselves and our past to sur- 
render ourselves body and soul to this free world, it was only because of the 
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absurd, the tragic and comic situation of civil death in which history had for 
the moment confined us. 

In those days American culture enabled us to see our own drama unfold- 
ing as though on a gigantic stage. It showed us a furious, a conscious and 
incessant, struggle to impart a sense and a name and an order to the new 
reality and the new impulses of individual and social life —to reconcile a 
dizzily transformed world with the traditional feelings and the ancient 
words of men. As was natural in a time of political constraint, we all limited 
ourselves to studying merely how those intellectuals across the sea had 
expressed this drama, how they had succeeded in speaking this language, 
in telling, in singing, this story. We could not take part openly in the drama, 
the story, the problem; and so we studied American culture the way the past 
centuries are studied, the Elizabethan drama or the poets of the dolce stil 
nuovo. 

Now the times are changed and everything can be said, and in a certain 
sense everything has been said. So it happens that the years go by and more 
books come to us from America than ever before, but today we open them 
and read them without excitement. There was a time when even a minor 
book from over there, even a mediocre film, stirred up and posed living 
questions, stripped away our complacency. Is it we who grow old? or is 
this little liberty we have enough to distract us? The creative and narrative 
triumphs of the American twentieth century remain — Edgar Lee Masters, 
Anderson, Hemingway, and Faulkner have taken their place among the 
classics — but for us not even the long fast of the war years is enough to 
make us genuinely love what comes to us nowadays from over there. Some- 
times it happens that we read a vivid book which provokes our imagination 
and speaks out to our conscience, and then we notice the date: prewar. In 
short, to be frank it seems that American culture has lost its mastery, that 
wise and innocent fury that thrust it to the forefront of our intellectual 
world. And one cannot help noting that this coincides with the end, or the 
suspension, of its struggle against fascism. 

Now that the more brutal restrictions are at an end we have come to 
understand that many lands today, in Europe and throughout the world, 
are laboratories where new forms and styles are created —that there is 
nothing to prevent anybody who wants to, no matter if he lives in an old 
convent, from saying a new word. But without a fascism to oppose, without 
a progressive historical ideal to personify, even America — for all its sky- 
scrapers and automobiles and soldiers — will no longer be in the vanguard 
of anybody’s culture. Without an ideal and without a progressive struggle, 
it even runs the risk of surrendering itself to its own form of fascism, though 
it be in the name of its best traditions. 





A SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


Marion Montgomery 


HE MOMENT he got the women seated in the bateau, the slender 

one on the middle seat, the heavy old one at the opposite end, he 

realized it was a mistake. He had sat reassuringly, almost tauntingly, 
holding the boat steady against the bank. His bare toes squished in the 
half-inch of water that had seeped between the cloth-chinked boards of the 
crude vessel as he convinced them of safety and adventure, though neither 
could swim. The large woman who was his mother, gray and heavy and 
foolish at the small end of the bateau, laughed at him nervously and child- 
like and quivered the whole boat with her trembling. The slender, dark- 
haired woman who was his wife sat facing the mother silently, each hand 
gripping the edge of her seat. He saw only the back of her head. Beyond 
the dark hair of the slender woman and the frozen nervous smile of his 
mother he saw the wicker basket of food on the rock, the thermos bottle of 
tea, the spread tablecloth under the huge live oak. It was too late. Already 
there were two yards of the murky water between the bateau’s bow and the 
wet dark river bank. 

The current caught at the boat. He dipped the rough, ax-hewn plank of 
an oar into the chocolate water and slowly, with awkward difficulty, swung 
the bow downstream toward the highway bridge, straining toward. the 
slender willow twenty-five yards away, the willow that leaned sharply out 
to catch them, a huge fishing pole stuck in the dark wet bank. 

The large woman began to moan softly, still smiling, clutching the sides 
of the boat. He could see the slow terror begin in her eyes as she stared at 
him, the artificial smile of bravery masking nothing. The dark-haired wo- 
man, his wife, sat motionless, silent. He pulled the crude oar hurriedly 
against the unexpected current to keep the bateau close along the shore, no 
longer anxious for the moment’s foolish courage that bound them to the 
strange and leaking boat. He told the older woman what she must do at 
the willow, calmly, quietly, disguising the steel terror that had begun to 
grow in him and freeze the muscles along his arms. 

But his eyes were as open and as frank as hers. They fed on each other’s 
terror, staring across the silent slender woman between them. The old one’s 
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trembling shook the steady flow of tiny waves from the bateau’s sides, waves 
that forced themselves quietly on the moving current. He tried not to see 
the three dry inches the boat rode above the dark water, but the waves from 
the woman’s trembling called his eyes back again. 

Then the rocking. He saw it first when the three inches changed from 
less to more to less with a wet inch of the three dark in the sunlight. The 
old woman sensed a loss of balance, tried to square herself, tremblingly 
caught in the see-sawing, until the dark-haired woman began to shift her 
weight to counterbalance the other’s movements. He swayed to balance 
both, talking, soothing, promising in harmony with the steady low keening 
of the older woman, the quiet sound of the river’s deep current, hearing 
vaguely the roar of the rapids a mile upstream. He saw cars cross the bridge 
against the sky, the sun suddenly catching the windshields and racing light 
across the water. The dark figure of a man lounged against the rail looking 
lazily upriver. 

He back-paddled sharply, slowing the boat, and when it struck the lean- 
ing willow the old woman whirled panicked, grabbed the slender tree with 
wild arms, thrusting the boat away with the sag of her weight until he was 
straining against the bending oar to bring the boat under her who dangled, 
feet in the boat, arms locked around the shaking willow. The dark-haired 
woman began to cry hysterically. He saw the man on the bridge begin to 
run, his dark shadow racing grotesquely across the river’s surface. He fought 
the woman’s weight desperately, thrusting the boat under her again, digging 
the oar in the water above his wrist. He shouted above the lean woman’s 
crying —the boat dipped water with the other’s frantic struggle to escape 
— shouted until his shouting pierced her panic. And as the boat was under 
her, she released the tree, sat heavily on the thin edge. 

Then all three were in the river as the boat whirled crazily away with 
the sure current. The man saw the wild wet eyes of the heavy woman, the 
silent terror staring blindly at him now, seeing neither him nor the river 
nor the blank sky beyond, fighting the monster of the water madly, splash- 
ing the surface in the wild effort to rise above it. 

Instinctively he grasped the dark-haired woman — she unresisting, wait- 
ing the seeping death in stunned horror — and swam with her dead weight 
to the willow. He could not make her hold the tree. He could not touch 
bottom to lift her up onto the bank. He looked behind him downstream 
at the old woman’s hand as it slapped fiercely a last time at the chocolate 
surface. And the man from the bridge was there, hoisting the dark slender 
woman out to safety. Cars were stopping then. The man in the water felt 
frantically for the hand, dived into the darkness, and in terror fought his 
lonely way to a sand bar below the willow where nervous hands pulled him 
from the water. 
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He did not see the people suddenly collected from the Sunday traffic, 
though he could hear without understanding them the man’s words, the 
story told, retold to each new Sunday driver. Someone had a fire going and 
he saw the dark-haired woman, blank, shocked, sitting on the log beside 
him, her hair plastered to her head, a live oak leaf wet and black above her 
ear, her dress wet against her leanness. And beyond her, beyond the shining 
river brilliant in the slanting sun and in the shadow of the bridge, the wild, 
blindly terrified eyes of the old woman, her face frozen in horror of the 
damp death before it seeped in. 

Someone thrust a flask into his hand and mechanically he swallowed the 
fiery warm liquid, saying nothing in the shock of his decision as the fog 
began to rise from his brain. The decision, blinding as the sun on the moy- 
ing river, paralyzed him still. Above the fire and the hushed curious voices, 
the instinct stirred in his understanding: life gushing down the flood of time 
with instinct not of preservation but propagation. The brave bird fighting 
the cat from its nest, the dog biting its master’s hand before the blind balls 
of rolling fur. Instinctively in the wet moment of the dark hair and frozen 
face he saved the lean one who was his wife. He saw the heavy woman’s 
hand in its last desperate thrust, the gold ring flashing in the sun. 

Then the shock was gone. He turned from staring into the shadows of 
the bridge and rested his head in black despair on the lean, barren woman’s 
wet shoulder and cried. 








RETURN 


James Binney 


I remember 
how long the short way was, 
how deep canals, 


how yellow was the water 
by the mill; 


how coldly logical 


the chalk-white streets — 
I could speak 


and hear the thunder of a 
small reply, 


and watch the far-off pine tops 
touch the sky. 


Fallen years 
have done away with giants; 
streets and mill 


are almost long-forgotten, 
and the pines 


stand small and almost leafless 


on the hill. 





West Chester, Pennsylvania 








THE PLASTIC MIND: TOCQUEVILLE 
AND HORACE MANN 


Don M.Wolfe 


We have no practical belief that the human intellect, under a course of judicious culture, 
can be made to grow brighter and brighter, like the rising sun, until it shall shed its light 
over the dark problems of humanity, and put ignorance and superstition to flight; — we 
do not believe this, as we believe that corn will grow, or that a stone will fall; and yet 
the latter facts are no more in accordance with the benign laws of nature than the former. 


— Horace Mann 


I 


RISTOCRATIC NATIONS,” wrote Tocqueville, “are naturally too 

liable to narrow the scope of human perfectibility; democratic na- 

tions, to expand it beyond reason.”' Such a democratic nation 
was the America of the 1830’s; in such men as Mann, Alcott, Emerson, and 
Channing it roused hopes of a creative citizenry remote from realization 
a century later. However necessary the satisfactions of the economic man 
to creative flowering, many Americans to Tocqueville were too rudely 
stamped by the process of making a living for seeds of their genius to sprout 
and grow. To the Americans, it is true, a full stomach was not enough. 
Though they hungered for the satisfactions of the flesh, they reached peren- 
nially for the waters of the spirit, driven by fresh envy and inspired by new 
dreams. New patterns of poetry, abundant inventions, the confident exten- 
sion of human reason into every field: these were the too infrequent fruits 
of a restless, turbulent democracy. The very nature of America’s restless 
life, its fluid economic forces, its incitement of new hopes both social and 
financial, its rise and fall of rich and poor, its lightning-like elevation and 
debasement of human fortunes: all these, insisted Tocqueville, enforced an 
adaptability without parallel in the history of the human organism. The 
imagination of the poor was haunted by the comforts of the world, that of 
the rich by the specter of sudden disaster. Wealth and movement, restless- 
ness and equality, could they yield in time Athenian perfection among mil- 
lions of men? In the sober view of Tocqueville democratic nations expected 
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too much perfection from the nature of man. Yet Americans gave him 
pause. Never before had he visualized the sudden mining of as much gold 
in human beings. 

Of the thousands of Americans who envisaged an increased flow of 
benevolence and creative talent in the American scene, Horace Mann was 
the most versatile and convincing exponent of ways and means. Like Jef- 
ferson, he asserted that the plastic free mind of childhood can be poured into 
any mold; like Jefferson, he believed that the mind of man, unlike anger, 
hunger, and the sexual drive, is capable of infinite expansion, however lim- 
ited by the genetic structure. In Horace Mann we find exemplified the exten- 
sion of Jefferson’s profound faith in education. To Mann the free common 
school (initiated by Massachusetts in 1642) was the most influential discovery 
in the history of human progress. To enfold impartially all children in its 
bosom, to direct their energies toward constructive citizenship, stirring their 
creative powers to crystallization, shaping their conduct to the social will, 
counterpoising the books and ideals of the schoolroom to the pressures of a 
competitive society —this was the purpose of the common school in the 
dreams of Horace Mann. For twenty years he traced the details of his edu- 
cational blueprints, affirming the realism of his premises, pointing to ways 
and means as practical and sure, he said, as the process of manufacturing. 
“Our means of education,” he wrote, “are the grand machinery by which 
the ‘raw material’ of human nature can be worked up into inventors and 
discoverers, into skilled artisans and scientific farmers, into scholars and 
jurists, into the founders of benevolent institutions.” ? Under the sunlight 
of persistent and improved common-school teaching, the shadows of poverty, 
crime, and ignorance would dwindle and fade. 

Mann was born in Franklin, Massachusetts, May 4, 1796, the son of 
strongly reserved parents accustomed to long labor on the farm. Mann’s 
childhood was not a happy one. From early years he kept his feelings to 
himself, never told his mother of physical sufferings. “By nature I was 
exceedingly elastic and buoyant,” he afterwards wrote, “but the poverty 
of my parents subjected me to continual privations. I believe in the rugged 
nursery of toil, but she nursed me too much.” * To the Mann family hell 
was a living reality pictured with Calvinistic thoroughness. When Mann 
was thirteen, his father died. At the funeral of his brother, who was drowned 
at twelve years of age, Horace Mann first began to doubt the depravity of 
human nature. Rejecting solace for admonition, the minister speculated on 
the destiny of the brother’s soul, whereupon Horace’s mother let forth a sob 
he never forgot. If his sister or his mother might go to hell, he thought, any 
other place would be a hell to him. Henceforth, even as a boy, Mann rejected 
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the theory of depravity. More important, he began a serious study of the 
nature of man in its creative potentialities. In September, 1816, he entered 
the sophomore class of Brown University. Three years later, when he was 
graduated at the head of his class, Mann chose a subject for his valedictory 
address significant of his intellectual probings, “The Progressive Character 
of the Human Race.” Admitted to the bar in December, 1823, Mann became 
a member of the Massachusetts House of Representatives in 1827 and was 
elected to the State Senate in 1833. As a member of the Senate, Mann was 
responsible for the law creating the State Board of Education, the secretary- 
ship of which appeared so important that he accepted the position at a 
small salary. In 1837 he began a series of twelve annual reports on education 
in the state of Massachusetts, reports rich and provocative in their analysis 
of human nature as a basis of his educational philosophy. In 1848, after 
initiating far-reaching reforms in common-school instruction, Mann resigned 
his position to take a seat in Congress made vacant by the death of John 
Quincy Adams. As a Whig of anti-slavery views, Mann criticized Webster’s 
speech of March 7, 1850, and ultimately became a co-worker of Theodore 
Parker and Charles Sumner in anti-slavery agitation. In 1850 he was defeated 
as Free Soil candidate for governor of Massachusetts. Assuming the presi- 
dency of Antioch College in 1853, Mann served for six years before his death 
on August 2, 1859. 

Mann looked upon children as pliable organisms of tremendous energy, 
ethically neutral at birth. To train the mind of the organism was not 
enough. The common school must direct its emotional and physical energy 
into constructive behavior. Was there one child in a hundred who could not 
thus be redeemed, whose energies could not be channeled into useful or 
creative directions? Mann doubted it. He was reluctant to admit, indeed, 
that the deficiencies of any child were irremediable. To document his argu- 
ment of the potentialities of the common school, Mann proposed in 1847 the 
question that he had already answered in his own mind: “What proportion 
or percentage of those under your own care... could ... be turned out the 
blessing, and not the bane, the honor, and not the scandal of society?” * To 
this question, sent to a number of experienced teachers, the answers were 
remarkably unanimous: One teacher wrote, “substantially the whole popu- 
lation”; another declared that there were “scarcely one or two percent of 
really incorrigible members that the common school could not mold.” Mann 
envisaged the common school, then, as the machinery of universal redemp- 
tion from ignorance and anti-social action. He and his fellow-idealists were 
not content with nature’s aristocratic off-shoots, with a few exceptional men 
among the lumpish mass. When Emerson said, “I do not wish any mass at 
all, but honest men only, lovely, sweet, accomplished women only,” he spoke 
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the aim of Horace Mann, much as he distrusted the cramping pressures of 
co-operative enterprise. In the new era the common school was to be the 
grand machinery shaping a whole population of upright citizens as its inevit- 
able product. Like that of all democratic idealists, Mann’s logic was more 
accurate in tracing the effect of ideas on human nature than the thousand 
subtle stampings of egotism and survival. 

If Mann embodied in his dream the ever-shattered and ever-renewed 
hopes of the democratic educationist, he spoke also for an experience pattern 
already deeply embedded in American life. In 1835 the free common schools 
of Massachusetts were already two centuries old. By that year, though one 
fourth of America’s population was still illiterate (compared to one third of 
the men and one half the women of England), free elementary schools, 
rough and imperfect as they were, played an inextinguishable role in every 
settlement, their power enhanced by the westward step of the pioneer and 
the confident new states. 


II 


To Mann the raw material of the human cargo was neither bright with 
angelic benevolence nor dark with the familiar depravity of Calvinist 
imagery. In the scales of justice and injustice, sin and righteousness, the 
nature of the young child inclined neither left nor right; it awaited the 
touch of the sculptoring parents, the thoughtless friend, the word fitly 
spoken, the handshake of a tempting, sinister world. To both the benign 
and malevolent fingers of the earth it yielded as clay to the potter’s wheel, 
now black with wild passion, like Plato’s dark horse, now aglow with 
charity, transformed anew with the ebb and flow of the potter’s moods. 
Children “do not come into life barbed and fanged against each other”;° 
on meeting for the first time, they do not salute each other with blows of the 
fist. Yet children are not angels, either. No Platonist like Emerson or Alcott, 
Mann made no claims of the child’s innate nobility, or recollections of 
perfection stamped indelibly in the prenatal chambers of his personality, 
wanting only freedom of expression to scatter light. But the child at least 
was less vicious than the world into which he was born. “Even those who 
take the darkest views of human nature,” wrote Mann, “. . . will admit that 
the young are less vicious than the old; that childhood has a simplicity and 
an ingenuousness which intercourse with the world corrupts and de- 
bauches.”® If the child has no genius for unselfish action, neither is he 
stamped with the horns of the goat, the leer of the miser, or the acquisitive 
snarl of the criminal. 

The child bears in his organism, however, certain propensities and appe- 
tites that may lead in their ultimate expression to violent anti-social extremes. 
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Necessary not only to self-preservation and race-preservation, but also to 
happiness, these appetites require normal satisfaction if sustenance of the 
mind and spirit is to be maintained. Hunger is such an appetite, and sex, 
and the body’s demand for warmth. Then, too, continues Mann, each child 
has a feeling of self-importance, self-respect, a desire for possession of what 
pleases his fancy, and a desire for approval. These appetites are man’s normal 
equipment; they possess a social and ethical validity. Yet each of them may 
be expanded to disastrous or absurd proportions, like the cupidity of Alex- 
ander, and Napoleon’s quest for fame. Pride built the Pyramids; avarice, the 
slave trade. Sex has led to “excesses that would make every cheek pale and 
every heart faint.” These appetites and propensities, each of which is “blind 
to everything but its own gratification,” are necessary to the survival of the 
race and the well-being of each person. But on their uninhibited extensions 
hang the disasters of mankind. “That human depravity,” concludes Mann, 
“which, hitherto, has made the history of our race, like the role of the proph- 
et, a work of lamentation and woe, has worked out through these propen- 
sities.” Each child, then, bears with him into the world incipient monsters, 
“appetites capacious to infinity.” * 

Mann contended, as did Tocqueville, that a democratic society offers 
innumerable encouragements to these anti-social extremes. Not only the 
hope of pecuniary gain, desire for success, love of money and comforts, but 
also a political ambition and love of power, these passions are expanded to 
most dangerous lengths in a country which has broken its old restraints and 
not yet established new conventions. In the Old World the pressures of 
tyrannical rule and rigid enforcement had built a harsh and natural barrier 
to human expression. In the New World, with this restraint removed, each 
man free to express his vice as well as his good will, restraints of the inner 
man must be expanded through benevolent instruction. As in Europe, under 
the old tyrannies, physical education had strengthened men for warfare, so 
in the New World education of the mind and spirit must prepare them for 
the arts of peace and the duty of self-government. “In order that men may 
be prepared for self-government,” wrote Mann, “his apprenticeship must 
be commenced in childhood. The great moral attribute of self-government 
cannot be born and matured in a day; and if school-children are not trained 
to it, we only prepare ourselves for disappointment if we expect it from 
grown men.” ® 

The appetites and propensities implanted by nature, however, are the 
stuff of virtue and unselfishness, as well as the raw materials of destructive 
egotism. As the hand of man may break a safe or sculpt a statue, so may the 
hunger with which he is born drive him, at extreme points, either to homi- 
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cide or conviviality. “Each one has the capacity of immeasurable virtue or 
vice. ... Each soul has a pinion by which it may soar to the highest empy- 
rean, or swoop downwards to the Tartarean abyss.” ° Whether or not a man 
uses the raw material of his nature to destructive or constructive ends de- 
pends mechanically upon the pressures of his environment. This is the cen- 
tral teaching of Horace Mann. In educational philosophy he was a mecha- 
nist, altogether convinced that the child reflects in his growing years the com- 
plex and frequently contradictory influences of his home, his school, and his 
friends. By understanding the cause and effect reactions, the educator can 
bring to bear the pressure of ideas in sufficient force to overwhelm the vicious 
effects of contradictory pressures. To Mann, then, the triumph of enlight- 
enment over barbarism meant only a martialing of superior forces, of which 
the common school was the surest co-ordinator, the skillful teacher the most 
delicate instrument. Attacked with sufficient time and persistence, no set of 
vicious habits acquired by the child in his early years could maintain supre- 
macy over his conduct. Within the framework of the common school Mann 
would concentrate the forces of enlightenment and unselfish example. The 
teacher should lead by persuasion, not compel by force. He should arouse the 
curiosity of his pupils, opening their minds to noble patterns, their hearts to 
the tug of benevolence. 

The child is born alone and helpless in a world of conflicting and inter- 
weaving pressures. The very food he eats, the daily care of his body, sustains 
or retards the health of his frame. After he enters school, the improvement 
or decline of his health is determined in part by the physical conditions of 
the classroom. No topic of education was more vital to Mann than the 
opportunity of the classroom to assist in manufacturing health, the most 
precious commodity in the world. As a supplement to his first annual report 
of 1837, he drew up at great length an indictment of unsanitary and uncom- 
fortable schoolhouses, revealing in minute detail the requirements of health- 
ful lighting, seating, ventilation, heating, location of school buildings, pro- 
visions for sanitary water supply, even providing at the end a sketch for a 
schoolhouse, the plan of which he considered superior. “Great exertions,” 
wrote Mann, “should be used to cultivate among the students a sense of 
cleanliness, decency, and elegance in all things. ... They should firmly and 
perseveringly resolve that the schoolroom should be kept clean; not simply 
swept, but often washed and every day dusted. Without this attention it 
is impossible their own persons, their clothes or books can be preserved in 
a decent and comfortable state.” *° 

To dramatize the vicious effects of unsanitary schoolrooms, Mann quotes 
a description of an English school from the report of a Parliamentary com- 
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mittee: “In a garret, up three pair of dark, broken stairs, was a common day- 
school, with forty children, in a compass of ten feet by nine. On a perch, 
forming a triangle with a corner of the room, sat a cock and two hens; under 
a stump bed, immediately beneath, was a dog-kennel, in the occupation of 
three black terriers, whose barking, added to the noise of the children and 
the cackling of the fowls on the approach of a stranger, was almost deafen- 
ing. There was only one small window, at which sat the master, obstructing 
three-fourths of the light. There are several schools in the same neighbor- 
hood which are in the same condition, filthy in the extreme.” ”’ 

To magnify the importance of health as a critical environment determi- 
nant, Mann expounded at great length the necessity for superior teaching 
on physiology. “There is a higher art,” he wrote, “than the art of the physi- 
cian; the art, not of restoring but of making health. Health is a product, 
health is a manufactured article — as much so as any fabric of the loom or 
the workshop. ... How much or . . . how little health any man shall enjoy 
depends upon his treatment of himself, or rather, upon the treatment of 
those who manage his infancy and childhood and create his habits for 
him.” ’* His report for 1842 Mann gave over entirely to the topic of the 
teaching of physiology in the common schools, asserting that ignorance 
caused one half of all sickness and death, reviewing in minute detail the 
points to be communicated and encouraged by the example of the teacher. 
“Soundness of health,” he wrote, “is preliminary to the highest success in 
any pursuit. In every industrial avocation, it is an indispensable element; 
and the highest intellectual eminence can never be reached without it. It 
exerts a powerful influence over feelings, temper, and disposition.” ** 

As the physical environment of a child determines the state of his health, 
so the intellectual and emotional forces shape his personality. Though we 
have laws against infanticide, wrote Mann, we do murder our children in 
a refined manner by denying to them intellectual sustenance. Merely to 
breathe and eat is not to live. “Why,” wrote Mann, echoing Condorcet, 
“preserve the normal, natural life of a child, why preserve unborn embryos 
of life, if we do not intend to watch over and protect them, and expand their 
subsequent existence into usefulness and happiness?” '* If the community 
allows life to be “a curse to its possessor,” it should not hesitate to snuff out 
the flame at birth. A child living in the senses alone is secluded from the 
whole heritage of intellectual life stored up in books; the spiritual and intel- 
lectual food that the community can supply the child through the common 
school is his rightful property just as much as the food his parents give him. 
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Either the child should not be permitted to live at all, or he shoud be per- 
mitted to gather the full fruits of his inheritance, both physical and intel- 
lectual. 

Food, books, teachers, work, exercise, rest, the laws of physiology — these, 
then, are among the forces to be brought to bear on the plastic organism of 
childhood. These forces the wise educator can calculate and direct; but 
he knows they have scarcely been tried. Education, wrote Mann, has never 
yet been brought to bear with one-hundredth of its potential force upon 
children, and hence upon the characters of men. Mann often resolves the 
concept of the intellectual surveyor analyzing and calculating the pressures 
which may mold a whole population. “The philosopher of humanity,” he 
wrote, “looks at the institutions which are moulding the youthful capacities 
of a nation; he calculates their energy and direction; and he is then able 
to foresee and foretell, that, if its course be not changed, the coming genera- 
tion will be blessed with the rewards of parental forecast or afflicted with 
the retributions of parental neglect.” '® This reliance upon the principles 
of cause and effect has for Mann the reliability of mathematics. Again and 
again he returns to this emphasis, paralleling cause and effect in psychology 
and morality with cause and effect in the natural sciences. 

Like Condorcet, Mann was convinced that the extension of educational 
privileges to the whole population would tend inevitably toward the gradual 
abolition of want. “If education be equably diffused,” he wrote, “it will draw 
property after it by the strongest of all attractions; for such a thing never 
did happen, and never can happen, as that an intelligent and practical body 
of men should be permanently poor.” '® Without abundant natural re- 
sources, Massachusetts was more prosperous than other states only because 
her citizens had more education. To demonstrate the relation of education 
to earning power, Mann sent inquiries to employers, asking each which 
employees received the highest wages. Invariably, the replies ran, the better 
educated workers were the most productive and efficient, hence the recipients 
of the highest wages. 

Mann was not content, however, with the mere acceleration of prosperity. 
He asserted, as Henry George was to do after him, that poverty might be 
totally annihilated. The root cause of poverty, he insisted, was ignorance, 
ignorance of the educated as well as the illiterate. Could any intelligent 
man conceive that poverty was the unalterable decree of nature? As was 
his habit, Mann sought to answer this question not with the platitudes of 
Beacon Street, but with the idealistic logic of the zealous reformer. “Pov- 
erty,” he wrote, “is a public as well as a private evil. There is no physical law 
necessitating its existence. The earth contains abundant resources for ten 
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times — doubtless twenty times—its present inhabitants. Cold, hunger, 
and nakedness are not, like death, an inevitable lot.” '7 The coal fields of 
Pennsylvania could for centuries provide warmth to every inhabitant of the 
land; the state of New York alone could supply the clothes; and any one 
of several states could raise food enough for the whole population. Mann 
observed with dismay the stratification of classes as industrialization in 
America superseded an agricultural economy. But he visualized machinery 
as a new tool in the obliteration of poverty. This obliteration only ignorance 
could frustrate, and ignorance must flee resistless before a really determined 
onslaught of books and ideas. 


III 


In his analysis of human nature, Alexis de Tocqueville was at once more 
realistic and more inclusive than Horace Mann. It is plain from his Democ- 
racy in America that he came to the New World with a mind already stocked 
with the psychological concepts of the French Revolution no less than the 
aristocratic beliefs of his ancestors. Ugliness and beauty, hatred and love, 
barbarism and enlightenment he observed with an impartial eye, his mind 
prepared by long reading of contradictory philosophies to interpret human 
behavior with unwavering precision. Unlike Mann, he did not dream of 
perfect citizens to come, citizens shaped by the matchless forces of enlighten- 
ened educational pressure. He observed rather an imperfect dream world 


already in the making, with social and economic forces creating irresistible 
behavior patterns remote and strange in aristocratic countries. “The great 
object of our time,” he wrote, “is to raise the faculties of man.” 7* Elsewhere 
he wrote, “I wish that they [the rulers | would try a little more to make great 
men; that they would set less value upon the work and more upon the 
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workmen. This elevation and expansion of human faculties Tocqueville 
conceived as the result of the democratic manners and customs rather than 
the persuasive discipline of ideal schools. Not from books, but from experi- 
ence the Americans were shaping a new society, intermingling, borrowing 
from each other, listening, experimenting, governing and teaching them- 
selves. 

Tocqueville was born in Normandy on July 29, 1805, in a family deep- 
rooted not only in Catholic Christianity, but also in pride of ancestry and 
dignity of family station. As a child he was taught to be deeply sympathetic 
with the French monarchy. Both his parents had been imprisoned by the 
Revolution, his aunt and grandfather guillotined. Once in his early years 
his mother began to sing around the hearth one evening at the family man- 
sion in Verneuil; Tocqueville later recalled the lovely, sweet voice and the 
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tears of the company at the end of the song, tears for the tragedy of a mon- 
archy departed and destroyed. Tutored by the Abbe Lesueur, Tocqueville 
completed his studies at the lycée at Metz, won prizes, read widely in his 
father’s library, and lost his religious belief at the age of sixteen. Precocious 
and brilliant, he developed early a capacity for critical and original thinking, 
subordinating his reading to intense and prolonged reflection. Completing 
his studies of law at twenty, Tocqueville set out with his brother Edward on 
a trip to Italy and Sicily, where his genius for observing institutions at first- 
hand as opposed to theoretical framework becomes evident from his letters. 
His visits to England, intense and fruitful, provided further comparative 
judgments for his great work on American life. His friendship with an 
English woman, Mary Mottley, whom he married October 26, 1836, also 
enhanced his understanding of English society. Appointed to a judgeship in 
the law courts of Versailles, Tocqueville became acquainted with a noble- 
man of liberal interests like his own, Gustave de Beaumont, who accom- 
panied him to America. On May 11, 1831, when Tocqueville was only 
twenty-five, he and Beaumont landed in New York, ostensibly to study the 
American penal system for the French government, but actually to explore 
the inner meaning of democracy in a country untouched by layers of aristo- 
cratic tradition. 

In the months that followed, until February 20, 1832, when they sailed 
for France, the two young men traveled by steamer, stagecoach, and horse- 
back through the American states west as far as Wisconsin, north to Quebec, 
south as far as New Orleans, visiting every state east of the Mississippi except 
Florida, Indiana, Illinois, New Hampshire, Maine, and Vermont. The 
genius of Tocqueville lay first in his detachment of observation. Emotion- 
ally, as he said, he was sympathetic with aristocratic life; intellectually he 
accepted as inevitable the heightened and prolonged impress of democratic 
ideas. As a sociologist Tocqueville was a master in visualizing concrete 
institutions, unhampered by bias but informed by the great classics of politi- 
cal theory. Upon his return to France Tocqueville first completed his obli- 
gation to the French government in issuing The American Penal System 
and Its Application in France, with Beaumont as his collaborator. Then, 
after two years of labor on his great project, Tocqueville published in 1835 
Democracy in America, which won immediate acclaim as a masterpiece in 
both Europe and America. In 1839 Tocqueville was elected to a place in the 
Chamber of Deputies, where he continued until after the Revolution of 
February, 1848. In 1849 he served as president of the Assembly, and for a 
few months acted as Minister of Foreign Affairs. During his legislative 
career he consistently voted against the proposals of the ultra-democratic 
party. As an opponent of Louis Napoleon he was arrested at the coup d’état 


of December 2, 1851, after which he retired from public life. In 1856 ap- 
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peared Tocqueville’s L’ Ancien Régime et la Revolution, a classic of historical] 
analysis depicting the inevitable disintegration of French aristocratic insti- 
tutions. Tocqueville’s untimely death occurred only a few years later, in 
1859.°° 

In analyzing the America democratic scene Tocqueville asked himself in 
effect, “What is the essence of the inner man in American life? How is this 
unique essence implanted in his character?” While pondering these ques- 
tions, Tocqueville concluded that the decisive impact upon the American 
personality was the pervading atmosphere of equality inherent in the coun- 
try’s origin and expansion. America was settled, he wrote, neither by the 
noble nor by the very poor people, but by groups of men substantially equal 
in social position. The work of hewing out a new country from the wilder- 
ness, of setting up new societies, of breaking the conventions of the Old 
World, of warfare against the Indians — all these labors enhanced the sub- 
stantial equality that existed among the original settlers. In hopes for mate- 
rial betterment and ambition for power and leadership Americans were also 
roughly equal. A whole continent lay unexplored, with rich land and new 
opportunities available to the whole population. In the new wilderness life, 
river life, farm and trail life, in the new commerce of cities and towns, the 
artificial restraints of English society, together with pride of family and 
social position, faded into a dim and remote world. The new work, the new 
country, required strong arms and rough clothes, the endowments of the 
average active man rather than the superior attainments of the intellectual 
or the prestige of aristocratic graces. The farther west Tocqueville traveled, 
the rougher the people he found and the more profound the spirit of social 
and vocational equality. To Tocqueville no element of equality in the Amer- 
ican scene had more profound effects than the equality of hope for increasing 
the citizens’ material wealth. In their expectations of greater abundance of 
material comforts the Americans were remarkably similar. These forces to 
Tocqueville were much more powerful than political equality, which was 
fast becoming a reality, or the rough equality for educational advancement, 
which to Horace Mann was the most precious promise in American life. 

In the new democracy no social position was static, no man’s wealth 
secure, no poor man’s lot unalterable. If men were unequal in their talents 
and attainments, they were equal in the perennial buoyancy of their hopes. 
Hopes filled the dreams of the social reformer, the pioneer farmer, the poet, 
the artist, the maker of shirts; fresh hopes stirred the heart of the laborer. 
“There is no permanent class of hired laborers amongst us,” wrote Lincoln in 
1854. “Twenty-five years ago I was a hired laborer... . Free labor has the 


” Facts of Tocqueville’s life have been taken from J. P. Mayer, Prophet of the Mass Age (London 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1939) and from Mr. Bradley’s introduction to Democracy in America. 
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inspiration of hope; slavery has no hope. The power of hope upon human 
exertion and happiness is wonderful.” 

The impact of equality on human nature, thought Tocqueville, was by no 
means entirely beneficent. Equality produced a restlessness, an insecurity in 
the American heart, a heart no longer steadied by the authority of family, or 
church, or static community manners that had prevailed in the Old World. 
The emotional security of the Englishman, sure of his rights and privileges, 
his economic status, however lowly, equality had banished forever from the 
American scene; but no democratic serenity, no self-assurance, no calm 
expectation of familiar patterns, had taken its place. If Americans were 
restless, they were also envious. “I found there,” wrote Tocqueville, “the 
democratic feeling of envy expressed under a thousand different forms.” *! 
Americans were envious of each other, envious because they knew good 
fortune, wealth, honor, might also be theirs. Another weakness in human 
nature engendered by equality, asserted Tocqueville, was “a mixture of 
ignorance and presumption.” Men in a state of social equality assumed an 
equality of mental power, an equality of knowledge, that did not, in fact, 
exist. Was one man’s opinion as good as another’s? Equality taught Ameri- 
cans to think so, yet they knew not the depths of their ignorance. 

Accustomed to the graces of the French aristocracy, Tocqueville deline- 
ated with acute penetration the shaping of American manners by the equali- 
tarian ideal. “True dignity in manners,” he wrote, “consists in always taking 
one’s proper station, neither too high nor too low, and this is as much within 
the reach of a peasant as of a prince.”*° But the equality of American 
democracy had produced social fluctuations so violent as to make all stations 
in life tenuous and impermanent. American manners were therefore un- 
trained, undignified, arrogant, presumptuous. In America there was no 
aristocratic class to enforce by their example either the spirit or the social 
techniques of good breeding. Secure in his own worth and his good sense, 
each man followed his own code, acting often with bumptious pride and 
complacency. “In democratic countries,” wrote Tocqueville, “even poor men 
entertain a lofty notion of their personal importance; they look upon them- 
selves with complacency and are apt to suppose that others are looking at 
them too. ... To preserve their dignity, they think it necessary to retain their 
gravity.” 7° 


IV 


Like most Europeans, Tocqueville erroneously supposed that American 
life had not yet produced a genius of the first order. It was not possible, in 
his belief, for a democratic society to produce geniuses in comparable num- 





* Tocqueville, op. cit., I, 324-5. 
2 Thid., 1, 217. 
3 Ibid., I, 221. 
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bers to those of aristocratic nations. The very nature of the fluid, hustling 
life destroyed the conditions of creative endeavor. In America men lived 
not to create, but to enhance their comfort and security. As yet no leisure 
class, no aristocracy of the intellect, as well as wealth, was ready to subsidize 
the labors of genius. The busy Americans were not adapted, he thought, to 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, or to long periods of solitude and 
meditation, which are the rich soil from which genius springs. Talented 
men, he thought, the American democracy would create in abundance; and 
in the application of scientific ideas in the common inventive genius of 
independent workmen they were far superior to the Europeans. From these 
conclusions, it is apparent that Tocqueville underestimated the reaches of 
American creative vitality. In his estimation of the frequency of American 
genius, he faltered and erred, unaware that at the very time he wrote, Amer- 
ica was giving birth to Emerson, Lincoln, Lowell, Poe, Mark Twain, Whit- 
man. Already New England was using its savings to send its citizens to 
endowed colleges and libraries, to send its brilliant men abroad, establish 
journals for their writings. America was giving birth to a whole brood of 
rare creative spirits; and the prophecy of Jefferson fluttered on the bounda- 
ries of fulfillment. 

Two elements of equality, in Tocqueville’s judgment, reduced the extent 
and vitality of intellectual labors in America. One was the mere physical 
movement and excitement of a whole eager population engaged in “a sort 
of incessant jostling of men, which annoys and disturbs the mind without 
exciting or elevating it.”** In this bustling new society, in this relentless 
pursuit of gain, where opportunities for material welfare were unsurpassed, 
there was no time for meditation, no incentive to a life of reflection, no 
aristocratic class sure of its living and undisturbed in its intellectual pursuits. 
Except in the practical contrivances of their physical and commercial labors, 
the Americans were too busy to think out the parts of any problem that 
confronted them. Consequently, in every field of intellectual endeavor, they 
generalized too much and particularized too little. Too busy to go to the 
heart of the matter, whether it was science, philosophy, government, they 
jumped hastily to conclusions, conclusions which they upheld with dogged 
pertinacity, each encouraged by the spirit of equality to enhance the validity 
of his own opinion. 

If physical movement and practical pressures forced Americans into shal- 
low intellectual waters, the drive of individualism inherent in equalitarian 
manners might lead to sinister dangers. Tocqueville defined individualism 
as an exaggerated selfishness produced by equality, a concentration on per- 
sonal needs and satisfactions to the exclusion of the community’s welfare. 
The more extensive the applications of equality, the greater the danger of 


* Tbid., 11, 43. 
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extreme individualism. In an aristocracy, wrote Tocqueville, a man’s actions 
were restrained by his fixed place in society, by his responsibility to his 
family, to his class, to his community. But in a democracy like America, no 
such restrictions obtained: family, home, church, community, lost their 
influence over a man who shifted constantly from one community to an- 
other, leaving behind his home and friends, meanwhile rising or falling in 
the scale of wealth or social position. Such a man felt responsible to no one 
but himself. He often lost interest in the standards of his friends and family, 
the customs of his church and his home town. He became a law unto him- 
self, concentrating with equalitarian assurance on the accomplishment of his 
aims, oblivious of his duties to his fellow men. “Not only,” wrote Tocque- 
ville, “does democracy make every man forget his ancestors, but it hides his 
descendants and separates his contemporaries from him; it throws him back 
forever upon himself.” *° 

Much as Tocqueville deplored the insidious effects of an equalitarian 
individualism, he was quick to observe those democratic forces which re- 
duced its dangers and softened its extremes. In each small community, wrote 
Tocqueville, where all the members are required to attend to public affairs, 
each one seeks the good will of his neighbors. The rich man seeks the 
esteem of the poor, the strong man that of the weak. The requirements of 
local self-government perpetually bring men together, requiring them to 
help one another make important decisions in which each has a stake. 
“When the public govern,” wrote Tocqueville, “there is no man who does 
not feel the value of public goodwill. ... Many of the passions which con- 
geal and keep asunder human hearts are then obliged to retire and hide 
below the surface. Pride must be dissembled; disdain dares not break out; 
selfishness fears its own self.” °° Democratic institutions, wrote Tocqueville, 
remind each citizen daily that he needs the good will of his fellow men. 
At first he engages in his social responsibilities on account of his self-interest, 
but at last he acts from habit and intention. In a democracy a man may no 
longer respect the opinions of his family or his church, but he is perennially 
aware of his neighbors’ appraisal of the good or ill of his ambitions. 

The influence of equality on American women stirred in Tocqueville 
an admiring enthusiasm. Having more freedom than in the aristocratic coun- 
tries, the American woman showed from early years a striking independence 
of spirit and plasticity of mind. Encouraged to comprehend the harsh real- 
ities of the world of men, she engaged freely and boldly in conversation, 
aloof but aware in the midst of enticing pleasures. To her nature and accom- 
plishments, however different from his own, the American man paid lofty 
and sincere respect. Though the European may flatter a woman, wrote 
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Tocqueville, he will never admit that she is his equal. The American, on 
the other hand, though he seldom complimented his wife, would daily show 
her how much he esteemed her. In her intellectual powers he had as much 
confidence as in his own. Not in seclusion from society, but in the develop- 
ment of her understanding, lay her protection against the world’s seductions. 
In the spirit of equality, encouraged to be physically active and socially 
aggressive, women were granted great freedom of movement, often traveling 
alone over long distances. Confident, proud, elastic, they had been elevated 
by the impulse of equality to a loftier position than women had held in any 
other country. “If I were asked,” wrote Tocqueville, “to what the singular 
prosperity and growing strength of that people |the Americans| ought 
mainly to be attributed, I should reply: To the superiority of their women.” ** 


V 

Nowhere is Tocqueville’s delineation of human nature more penetrating 
than in his analysis of the effect of slavery on the blacks and whites of the 
New World. In this newest off-shoot of civilization, amidst the pressures of 
equality and universal hope, an ancient wrong had taken root and flourished 
mightily, a wrong destined to vanish before the onslaught of ideas or sub- 
merge the nation in suicidal strife. 

The Negro, asserted Tocqueville, led a life brutalized beyond hope, 
withered beyond redemption. Even in the womb he was bought and sold. 
Passionate, servile, impetuous, knowing nothing but servitude from birth, 
thinking only the thoughts of an inferior, he was insensible to his own 
wretchedness, unresponsive to his own reason, oblivious of the hopes of a 
free man. His wife and children were slaves; he had no family, no home. 
He was ashamed of his nature, having been told from birth that his very 
blackness doomed him to inferiority. In the states where slavery dominated 
economic life, his manumission was virtually prohibited. Even the white 
father of a black could not free his son. He possessed no property, not even 
his own person; he could not take his own life without fraudulently depriv- 
ing his owner of a valuable possession. “He admires his tyrants,” wrote 
Tocqueville, “more than he hates them, and finds his joy and his pride in the 
servile imitation of those who oppress him.” ** In many states he could not 
legally be taught to read or write. If he entered into freedom, he was a child 
of passion and irresponsibility, unable, after he had broken the chains of 
his body, to escape the servitude of his soul. 

In his long passages on the Negroes and their future in America, Tocque- 
ville leaves no hint that the differences between the blacks and whites were 
derived from hereditary characteristics; he would not grant, with Jefferson, 
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that nature had placed upon the blacks a difference in mind as well as in 
color. Every one of the Negro’s uncivilized customs, every one of his im- 
mature passions, his attitude of servility, and the irresponsibility that accom- 
panied his freedom — all these were the direct and inevitable effects of his 
degraded condition. To convince the whites that they were not morally and 
intellectually inferior, the Negroes must raise themselves from the muck 
of their degradation. But this very conviction on the part of the whites 
prohibited opportunities for the transformation of Negro habits and customs. 
To Tocqueville the natural inequality of the Negroes was purely imaginary. 
Given free birth, equality of opportunity, political and educational equality, 
it was inevitable that they should attain success in every field equal to that 
of their former masters. In this inference, like Horace Mann, Tocqueville 
was in actuality a mechanist, a believer in the inevitability of environmental 
pressures. More shrewdly than Mann, however, he evaluated the dominant 
nature, the all-powerful pressure of manners and customs, as opposed to 
the fleeting touch of books and ideas. 


VI 


To the casual reader the ideas of Horace Mann and Alexis Tocqueville 
arrange themselves at remote ideological poles. A French aristocrat sent 
here to investigate American prisons, Tocqueville showed little interest in 


the growth of America’s free common schools. With an almost incredible 
precision and insight, however, intensified by his understanding of European 
societies, he observed the manners of Americans, read their laws, studied their 
concepts of equality, analyzed their hopes and fears. Horace Mann, on the 
contrary, immersed himself in educational reform, anticipating the perfect 
citizens of the future rather than the imperfect realities of the present. The 
common school Horace Mann visualized too often as a constructive, benevo- 
lent influence, little realizing that in school a boy or a girl learned also the 
tawdry colors, the repressive cruelty, and the ugliness of temperament peren- 
nially visible in a world of children. Both men were hopeful of the success of 
American democracy, but Tocqueville’s imagination played on the realities 
of crushing forces, whereas to Horace Mann America’s dream could come 
true only in the ideal schools of America’s future. 

In their ideological premises, however, Horace Mann and Tocqueville 
were of one persistent pattern, the pattern to be delineated in countless minds 
of American spokesmen for the nature of man. They believed wholeheart- 
edly in the plasticity of the human organism. They believed in the creation 
of constructive pressures, in the inevitable effects of beneficent forces, Mann 
in the forces of education, Tocqueville in the tonic force of equality. No- 
where is Tocqueville’s environmentalism more illuminating than in his 
analysis of the effects of slavery on blacks and whites. In the whole of his 
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great work he never deviates from his environmentalist position. He takes 
no thought of an inherent criminal tendency, of the innate depravity of the 
black slave, or the superior ancestry of the southern planter or the Boston 
aristocrat. To neither Mann nor Tocqueville, then, was the explanation of 
man’s destiny to be found in the chemistry of his blood or the chance char- 
acters of his biological inheritance, but rather in the countless interweaving 
pressures that pounded against him from the day of his birth. 








TWO POEMS 


Larry Rubin 


EMILY DICKINSON ON ETIQUETTE 


If God came calling at my house, 
I'd ask him in for tea 

And comment on the lovely day 
That brought such Deity. 


I'd ask him were his angels well 
And if his saints had dined; 
Somehow I'd steer the table talk 
On well-accepted lines. 


But should he fail to take the hint 
And probe my soul in two, 

I'd rise a little formally 

And end the interview. 


FOLKLORE 


I feel a footfall on my brow, 

A pressing hard against the stave — 

A quick, sharp pain — I know it now: 
Someone is stepping on my grave. 


They swore that death was long, cool night, 
An end of sweating in the sun, 

No more cursing heat and light, 

Or hating love when love’s undone. 


They shrouded me with cunning art 
And hid the chain that binds me slave: 
You think that death’s a life apart — 
Till someone steps upon your grave. 


Emory University, Georgia 
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FAULKNER’S FIRST NOVEL 
Olga W. Vickery 


ILLIAM FAULKNER'S first two novels, Soldiers’ Pay and Mos- 

quitoes, constitute his literary apprenticeship. In them he tends 

to employ traditional narrative forms and techniques, yet at the 
same time one can detect unmistakable signs of those qualities of mind and 
art that were to stamp the later mature novels with their author’s particular 
originality. Despite the uncertainty and even crudeness with which themes 
and techniques are handled, these novels provide an invaluable, if limited, 
insight into Faulkner’s habit of mind since they contain, though in unassimi- 
lated fashion, most of those preoccupations which we associate with his 
mature work. The difference between his major novels and these early 
studies lies largely in a deepening of his essential view of man and the world 
and in an increased perception of the complex implications of that view. 
His continual innovations in form and technique are both the cause and a 
reflection of this mental development. 

In Soldiers’ Pay and Mosquitoes Faulkner presents the themes of post- 
war disillusionment and pseudo-intellectual Bohemia. Beneath these, how- 
ever, can be discerned interests more germane to his later work, such as his 
fascination with the multiplicity of responses which mankind makes to a 
common experience, with time, with language and action, and with man’s 
endeavor to define himself. These concerns inevitably clash with his at- 
tempted imitations of the early T. S. Eliot and Aldous Huxley; his passionate 
engagement is continually at odds with his ironic detachment. In these two 
novels his own preoccupations become gigantic irrelevancies disturbing the 
tone and texture which he was ostensibly imitating. Techniques later em- 
ployed to advantage in The Sound and the Fury, As I Lay Dying, and Light 
in August are here incompletely realized and hence too cumbersome and 
inflexible for the themes he has elected. In short, Faulkner is using a steam 
shovel to lift a grain of sand; and yet for this very reason, Soldiers’ Pay and 
Mosquitoes merit more careful consideration than they have received to date. 

In Soldiers’ Pay Faulkner appears to be one of those bitter young men 
who brooded over their pain and frustration in print, thereby contributing 
to the ever-increasing mass of undistinguished postwar fiction. His char- 
acters are seldom more than types —the sensitive veteran, the unfaithful 
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sweetheart, the bereaved mother, the envious youngsters, and the callous 
civilians — all of whom move woodenly through stock situations. Neverthe- 
less, out of the collision of two groups, one immersed in the violence of 
war, the other scarcely touched by it, Faulkner has created a story whose 
multiple ironies pencil in that basic distinction between superficial and pro- 
found reactions to violence which is to become increasingly important in his 
works. It is the pervasive irony, broadening at times into farce, that prevents 
the novel from being merely another recital of the postwar slump or an 
introverted probing of familiar wounds. Admittedly, the irony is glib and 
superficial and on occasion gives way to sentimentality and bathos, but these 
two extremes correspond to the two unrelated levels of action. The first, 
dominated by Januarius Jones, describes postwar society in terms of bitter 
comedy; the second, independent of time and place, is tragic or, more ac- 
curately, pathetic in its implications. The former most clearly reveals Faulk- 
ner’s borrowings, while the latter marks the first tentative manifestations of 
his concern with time and the individual consciousness. 

Jones’s intrusion into the rector’s garden and his amorous pursuit of 
Cecily and Emmy form a plot sequence that is quite independent of Donald 
Mahon’s reappearance in Charlestown. Donald, of course, is oblivious to the 
very existence of Jones, who, in turn, deliberately ignores Donald’s presence 
except for an occasional misuse of his name. The two neither meet nor estab- 
lish any direct awareness of each other. If the novel was meant to be built 
around the dramatic tension between these two figures, then it fails, for 
Donald’s complete passivity is an insufficient foil for Jones’s rampaging vital- 
ity. Similarly, if either of them is meant to be the dramatic center of the 
book, then the treatment accorded the other is disproportionate. 

There is, however, at least a partial explanation for the equal attention 
given these two characters. They mirror in their own persons the separation 
of past and present and the alienation of individuals which is the underlying 
theme of the novel. Jones, who is a caricature of the civilian group, is wholly 
indifferent to the past, while Mahon in a semicoma is unconscious of any 
present. Communication between them is clearly impossible because of that 
dislocation in time and consciousness which Mahon’s coma symbolizes. The 
other characters simply act or react between these two poles. Because of this 
dislocation, Charlestown is split into two groups each of which is a stranger 
to the other. Even verbal communication ceases, for while death has become 
an integral part of the veterans’ experience, it is, if not meaningless, then 
only a symbol of romance, of “something true and grand and sad” for the 
noncombatants. 

In Chapter V, the approximate middle of the book, Faulkner completely 
ignores the central story in order to dramatize the isolation of each of the 
characters and the part played by time in the creation of this predicament. 
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The conventional comments made in the rector’s drawing room are accom- 
panied by recurrent motifs: Margaret’s “Dick, Dick, How young, how ter- 
ribly young”; the rector’s “Yes, that was Donald. He is dead”; Mrs. Burney’s 
“Dewey, Dewey. So young he was, so big and brave.” The thoughts of each 
travel separate ways into the past which bereaved them. Madden also has 
his memory of the past, a recurring image of a soldier suffering a horrible 
death. The violence and death which each has had to confront, if only 
imaginatively, excludes them from the ephemeral movements of the dance. 

In the extreme case time can even alienate man from himself. The scar 
on Donald’s forehead marks the difference between the youth with “the 
serenity of a wild thing, the passionate serene alertness of a faun” and the 
man who sleeps “in all the travesty of his wings and leather and brass.” These 
two pictures are static and self-contained; there can be no modulation from 
one to the other since “‘the man that was wounded is dead and this is an- 
other person.’” The extent of this divergence is underscored by the fact that 
young Donald, the Donald who is dead, resembles Jones in his egoism and 
indifference to others. Similarly, both Emmy and the chemise acquired in 
France indicate Donald’s prowess in a field that Jones makes his own. The 
faun and the satyr are both followers of the great god Pan who flouted 
tradition and social respectability. Donald, however, had disclaimed the 
social order to live in close and harmonious contact with nature, while Jones 
seeks merely to fulfill his own stultifying desires. 

The sharp contrast between the living Donald of the past and the dying 
Donald of the present is forcefully impressed on all the characters. Their 
motives and actions stem from their awareness of and reactions to it. On 
the other hand, Donald himself is only dimly aware of the disturbances 
created by his return. His fumbling, half-articulate “‘Carry on Joe’” ex- 
presses his total indifference to the world about him; he is no longer even 
trying to link his past to the present but only to remember the point at which 
his life had terminated. The elusive past is finally recaptured as he remem- 
bers the encounter with the enemy plane, and the two Donalds, one dying, 
the other dead, are reunited at the point where they had diverged three 
months earlier. 

The lack of relation between the Donald of the past and the apathetic 
man who returns to Charlestown is crucial not so much for him as for his 
friends. For each of them he represents a lacuna in time that flaunts the dis- 
continuity of human experience. Thus, Emmy centers her emotional life 
wholly in the memory of her lover who, for a brief moment, had lifted her 
from a monotonous life into a romantic world of passionate enchantment. 
Despite the objective proof of the scar, the withered hand, and the blindness, 
Emmy at first sees only her lover in the dying man. Eventually, however, 
she learns to separate lover and invalid, and with this her passion becomes a 
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part of the past and her care of the dying man efficient but impersonal. The 
completeness of this separation is indicated by her immediate rejection of 
Margaret’s suggestion that she marry Donald and her refusal to attend his 
funeral. Instead she sits alone, “remembering that night long, long ago, the 
last time she had seen Donald, her Donald — not that one! ... Her Donald 
was dead long, long ago.” At the same time Jones’s touch reasserts present 
reality and her dream of Donald loses substance. Thus, her surrender to 
Jones is an acceptance of her own continuing involvement in experience. 
And with this acceptance she makes peace with her past. She still remembers 
Donald, but for the first time she herself becomes a dream figure associated 
with a dream lover. The swift, naked figure of the girl she sees swimming 
with Donald in the pool has no connection with the Emmy who “rose 
slowly, feeling her damp clothes, thinking of the long walk home.” 

While Emmy finds the whole meaning of her life compressed into one 
past experience, Cecily exists only in and for the present moment. She had 
become engaged to Donald because he possessed the flier’s aura of romance, 
danger, and fame. Hence, even before his return, she is already emphasizing 
the chasm between then and now and the impossibility, at least for her, of 
bridging it. When she does see him, the scar serves as an incessant reminder 
of the ineluctable difference between past and present. Others, however, 
expect her not only to remember the past but to act in accordance with it. 
Although she shrinks from marrying the horribly disfigured Donald, she is 
not strong enough to reject him. Instead, she is continually swayed both by 
her own fleeting impulses and by the convictions of others. She shares her 
mother’s calculated repudiation of the engagement, but at the same time she 
is disturbed by her father’s uneasy sense of duty and responsibility to this 
promise from the past. Her subsequent marriage to George, prompted by her 
desire to escape the past and its obligations, inevitably fails, for Cecily is 
essentially fickle, capable only of the most transitory attachments. Unlike 
Emmy she does not resolve her problem by acquiescence but seeks to evade it 
by flight. 

While Cecily and Emmy have a direct connection with Donald, Mar- 
garet creates one. Knowing nothing about the wounded man on the train, 
she, nevertheless, decides to assume the task of caring for and about him. 
Her decision stems from the sight of his disfigured face which to her mind 
identifies him with her dead husband. Her marriage to Dick Powers, the 
hero departing for war, was an impulsive gesture since she, like Dick, be- 
lieved that “‘what you did to-day would not matter to-morrow, that there 
really wasn’t a to-morrow at all.’” But as his last letter had indicated, Dick 
had come to see in their marriage a permanence capable of withstanding 
whatever change they themselves might suffer. As a result Margaret re- 
proaches herself with her failure of imaginative sympathy. Guiltily, she 
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recalls her feeling that it was as if Dick Powers, her husband and an officer, 
were two distinct and unrelated persons. At this juncture she sees an oppor- 
tunity of making amends; the faith she had broken with Dick can be trans- 
ferred to Donald whose scarred face is a visible symbol of the violence that 
Dick too endured. Hence, she embarks on a series of desperate efforts to 
make things approximate the condition in which Donald had left them. 
Her aim is to provide him with the reassuring sense of permanence she had 
denied Dick. Thus, she endeavors to force Cecily back into her engagement, 
and then to persuade Emmy to marry him. Finally, when both these at- 
tempts fail, she marries him herself. Like Emmy and Cecily, Margaret en- 
deavors to cope with the human problem embodied in the wounded Donald. 
But whereas Emmy performs an act of memory and Cecily one of with- 
drawal, Margaret engages in an act of expiation. And in so doing, they each 
provide a revelation of character and a distinct perspective on the central 
theme. 

Throughout the series of emotional crises occasioned by Donald’s return, 
the rector preserves a balance and sanity lacking in the other characters. The 
source of his calmness is his acceptance of the inevitability of all experience 
and the necessity of change. Human life is a matter of both love and death, 
sorrow and happiness; they do not cease to exist simply because men repudi- 
ate them, nor can they be made immune to change or destruction. Whatever 
form it takes, experience can neither be restricted nor controlled. Like the 
Compson children, Cecily, Emmy, and Margaret each attempt to deny some 
aspect of their experience. Inevitably, the partial redemption of the latter 
two depends upon their learning to accept and endure whatever time brings. 

Whereas all these characters focus their attention on the past, Januarius 
Jones lives wholly in the present where he pursues sensuous and sensual 
experiences for the delight afforded by their novelty and immediacy. Sig- 
nificantly, the satyr and the goat, both emblems of lust, are constantly associ- 
ated with him. The satyr, in addition, is a symbol of social disorder and dis- 
regard for established traditions, while the goat suggests the scavenger. And 
Jones appropriately shows an unfailing ability to disrupt social occasions, 
either by his deliberate efforts to shock, as at the rector’s, or by his disregard 
for convention, as at the dance. The scavenger quality is emphasized by the 
fact that he is unable to initiate any ultimately successful move, though time 
and again he takes advantage of a situation already in existence and turns 
it to his own profit. This pattern emerges most clearly in the advances he 
makes to the three women. His ultimate conquest of Emmy succeeds only 
after he forfeits his identity and takes advantage of her dream-filled mind 
intent on its own sorrow. Both Cecily and Margaret elude his advances and 
defeat his elaborately complacent attempts to dominate them. In each case 
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he is made to appear ludicrous and exposes himself to the jibes of the other 
characters. 

These forays and pursuits by Jones provide the novel with the bulk of its 
comedy. Jones, of course, has an essentially serious and sober view of him- 
self, but set over against this is the comic view of his personality and behavior 
which Faulkner and the reader share. Unfortunately, this treatment largely 
fails as humor. Faulkner’s comic potential is simply not plumbed by the 
shallow cleverness of the drawing room which relies principally on isolated 
witty remarks at the expense of such individuals as Jones. At its best, Faulk- 
ner’s humor is cumulative and derives from the presentation of a rationally 
absurd situation in which persons believe they are, and in a sense are, acting 
in the only intelligent way possible in that situation. Unlike The Hamlet, 
which is a brilliantly uproarious study in incongruities, Soldiers’ Pay lacks 
both the right locale and the involved yet ironically detached focal character 
through whom the scenes gain their perspective. The irony here is at once 
too diffused yet too committed and angry on the subject of war and its after- 
math to accept the humor of despair, as do such characters as Jason Compson 
in The Sound and the Fury, or to see the farce implicit in catastrophe, such 
as is revealed in As 1 Lay Dying. 

This together with other structural and stylistic flaws discloses the appren- 
tice at work. At the same time, however, they hint at the direction to be 
taken in his subsequent development. To recognize that Faulkner is already 
concerned with time as the source of motives and with situations which are 
revealed rather than developed is to avoid the danger of seeing him as sud- 
denly shifting from pure imitativeness in Soldiers’ Pay and Mosquitoes to 
pure originality in The Sound and the Fury and As I Lay Dying. Seeing in 
Soldiers’ Pay merely an example of postwar fiction obscures the devotion 
and integrity with which Faulkner has attended the gradual crystallization 
of his own highly individual style and vision. 





BIERCE’S TURN OF THE SCREW: 
TALES OF IRONICAL TERROR 


M. E. Grenander 


PONGE-LIKE, the glamorous life and elusive personality of Ambrose 
Bierce have absorbed the attention of scholars, who have studied the 
author instead of his literary output. Accordingly, such off-hand critical 

judgments as the numerous writers on Bierce have offered are usually either 
wrong, or right for the wrong reasons. For example, in the Autumn, 1954, 
issue of the Hudson Review, Marcus Klein pauses in the midst of an article 
discussing the hatefulness of Ambrose Bierce to break a parenthetical lance 
on the collective heads of those who dismiss Bierce’s stories as mere imita- 
tions of Poe’s. For the Bierce stories are, according to Mr. Klein, “unlike 
the satin horrors of Poe” because “they did a job. They drew an indictment. 
They served.” 

Mr. Klein’s conclusion immediately sets him up in opposition to a long 
line of critics and literary historians, of varying degrees of scholarship, who 
have either tried to establish, or subscribed blindly to, the thesis that Bierce 
was a follower of Poe. The attempt began in Bierce’s own lifetime, and 
never failed to arouse his articulate wrath and his stout disclaimers that his 
tales had really been sired by Poe. On September 6, 1909, he wrote Silas 
Orrin Howes with wry irony: “If I had left the tragic and the supernatural 
out of my stories I would still have been an ‘imitator of Poe,’ for they would 
still have been stories; so what’s the use?” 

Bierce’s repeated denials of Poe’s influence on his tales did not, however, 
prevent a succession of reviewers and critics from continuing to trace this 
same illegitimate genealogy. The effort reached its solemn apotheosis in 
Arthur Miller’s scholarly attempt to establish the bar sinister in the ancestry 
of Bierce’s stories. In an article in American Literature (May, 1932) entitled 
“The Influence of Edgar Allan Poe on Ambrose Bierce,” Mr. Miller mar- 
shalled an imposing array of similarities between the work of the two men, 
but offered no proof that Bierce “borrowed” from Poe. And the recent 
Times Literary Supplement issue on American literature (September 17, 

Miss M. E. Grenander, an associate professor of English at the State University of New York College 
for Teachers in Albany, is preparing an edition of the letters of Bierce. She asks that readers of the 
Review pass along information about letters, particularly those still in private hands. 

* Unpublished letter, HM 10255, quoted by permission of the Henry E. Huntington Library, San 
Marino, California. 
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1954) was only following conventional procedure in treating the two authors 
together as part of our national tradition of dark horror. 

Hence Mr. Klien’s heresy is a welcome corrective to an uncritical bro- 
mide which has been accepted more or less on faith by generations of read- 
ers. But the grounds on which Mr. Klein bases his conclusion are disturbing 
in their implications. For few writers have been more insistent than Bierce 
that it was not the function of literature to do a job, draw an indictment, or 
serve. These chores he relegated to journalism, for which, despite the very 
good living it paid him ($100 a week from William Randolph Hearst), he 
had only contempt. But literature was something else again. “The Muse 
will not meet you if you have any work for her to do” * is a characteristic 
statement of Bierce’s views on the subject. 

Nevertheless, despite what I consider his false premises, I believe Mr. 
Klein to have arrived at a sound conclusion, for I think it is demonstrable 
that Bierce’s stories are completely “unlike the satin horrors of Poe,” though 
for aesthetic rather than didactic reasons. In the first place, besides his tales 
of horror Bierce wrote many other types: comic stories, tales of pathos, stories 
of tragic pity, etc. In the second place, when we do concentrate on his horror 
tales we find that they differ specifically from Poe’s in a way that has not yet 
been analyzed and that constitutes them as a distinct form, an examination 
of which yields illuminating differentiae. I therefore propose, in this essay, 
to scrutinize some of Bierce’s tales of terror and to show in what way their 
form differs from that of Poe’s. 

Briefly, I believe that Bierce’s unique contribution to the development of 
the short story is the particular way in which he combined irony with terror. 
In any terror tale, the emotional effect is basically an intense degree of fear. 
Poe uses all the devices at his command to enhance and increase it to a 
climactic crescendo, relying heavily, for example, on bizarre settings: a lonely 
decayed old house on the brink of a miasmal tarn, a torture chamber of 
the Spanish Inquisition, a subterranean tomb in the vaults of an ancient 
family castle. 

Rierce’s method, however, was quite different. He added an ironic twist,’ 
which rests primarily on a certain kind of relationship between plot and 
character, so that we feel an intense fear coupled with a bitter realization 
that the emotion is cruelly inappropriate. What emerges is really a new 
form. Poe’s tales of terror are nearly all simple in plot and cumulative in 
their emotional impact; Bierce’s best ones are complex in plot and involve an 
element of irony in their emotional effect. 


* Letter to Blanche Partington, August 28, 1892, The Letters of Ambrose Bierce, ed. Bertha Clark 
Pope (San Francisco: The Book Club of California, 1922), p. 10. 


*Carey McWilliams has recognized this fact: “His stories are, with a few exceptions, not concerned 
with terror so much as they are with a sort of mocking and ironic fright, a fear inspired in the reader 
by the clever manipulation of phrase and scene. . . .” See the Introduction to Carroll D. Hall’s Bierce 
and the Poe Hoax (San Francisco: The Book Club of California, 1934), p. v. 
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Bierce’s handling of irony was, moreover, highly individual. Most auth- 
ors who have cultivated it —— O. Henry comes instantly to mind — have done 
so by manipulating the manner of representation. In other words, the nar- 
rator self-consciously conceals or holds back vital bits of information until he 
can spring them on the unsuspecting reader — often with little regard for the 
demands of probability in either plot or character — at a point in the repre- 
sentation where he thinks they will achieve their maximum effect of sur- 
prise. (The revelation is frequently so unexpected, and rests on so slight a 
foundation of probability, that not uncommonly the effect can, indeed, be 
more accurately described as stupefaction.) When this technique is applied 
to the terror story, we get what might be termed “the ironical tale of terror.” 

Bierce was not above using this artificial device. But in his best stories, 
the irony lies not in a self-conscious coyness on the part of the narrator, but 
in a certain relationship between a given character and the incidents of the 
plot. Hence I have chosen to call these stories, not ironical tales of terror, 
but tales of ironical terror, since the irony is not a factitious thing tacked on 
by the narrator, but an integral part of the action itself. 

How is this effect of ironical terror achieved? Fundamentally, it depends 
on a firm psychological grasp of the connection between intellectual, emo- 
tional, and sensory factors in the human personality. In Bierce’s tales of 
ironical terror, a character’s reaction to given circumstances involves all three 
of these factors. First, he has an intellectual awareness of a dangerous situ- 
ation — typically one which he believes threatens his life or his honor. Sec- 
ond, this knowledge arouses in him an emotion of fear, deepening to terror, 
and frequently thence to madness. Third, this emotional involvement re- 
sults in a particular kind of physical reaction — usually a tremendous height- 
ening and acceleration of sensory perceptions, the latter often indicated by 
a slowing-up of subjective time. 

Obviously the base of this psychology is the intellectual awareness of 
danger. Just as obviously this psychology could be used in a good nonironical 
horror story showing the steadily increasing effects of terror on the pro- 
tagonist. (As a matter of fact, this is the kind of story Poe writes.) Bierce, 
however, makes the intellectual awareness on which the whole psychology 
of his protagonist’s terror rests a wrong one; hence all the emotional and 
sensory reactions which follow are erroneous, and the reader’s perception 
of this gruesome inappropriateness to the facts of the real situation is what 
gives their peculiar distillation of horror to the Bierce tales. 

Let us say that a character sees a deadly snake in his bedroom. He 
“knows” that the snake’s bite will be fatal. This intellectual perception 
results in an emotional reaction of fear. Or suppose that a man, after a 
long absence, returns home and sees his cherished wife running to meet 
him. He “knows” that they will soon be reunited; consequently he “feels” 
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joy. In either of these cases, the intellectual perception is accurate and the 
emotional reaction proper and appropriate. But suppose that in the second 
example, the man sees a woman running to meet him who he thinks is his 
wife; she is in fact, however, a neighbor who is hurrying to tell him of his 
wife’s death. His emotional reaction in this case will be the same as in the 
former —i.e., joy; but the effect of the story will be ironical, since his intel- 
lectual perception is inaccurate and his emotional reaction therefore pain- 
fully inappropriate. 

That this relationship between thought and emotion was an integral part 
of Bierce’s interpretation of human psychology and not a factitious schema 
superimposed on his stories by the present writer is indicated by comments 
he made in two letters. Writing to his protégé, George Sterling, on January 
29, 1910, he said: “You know it has always been my belief that one cannot be 
trusted to feel until one has learned to think.” And to Percival Pollard he 
wrote, on July 29, 1911: “To feel rightly one must think and know rightly.”* 

The story “One Kind of Officer” probably isolates more clearly than any 
other the importance of the intellectual perception of danger to Bierce’s 
psychology. Although I conceive this tale to be one of retributive tragedy 
rather than one of terror, I introduce it at this point because it shows the 
tremendous importance Bierce puts on a character’s “knowledge” of a situ- 
ation. In this story even the army, for example, has a subconscious kind of 
knowledge: “Beneath the individual thoughts and emotions of its com- 
ponent parts it thinks and feels as a unit. And in this large, inclusive sense 
of things lies a wiser wisdom than the mere sum of all that it knows.” Hence 
the men “had a dumb consciousness that all was not well” and “felt inse- 
cure,” while the officers “spoke more learnedly of what they apprehended 
with no greater clearness.” ° 

But Captain Ransome, who is in “conditions favorable to thought,” under- 
stands the situation with greater precision. General Cameron, however, 
has told him: “It is not permitted to you to know anything” — an order 
which Ransome takes quite literally and repeats to Lieutenant Price. Cam- 
eron, we discover, has been tragically mistaken in thinking Ransome “too 
fond of his opinion,” for the captain commits the fatal error of acting con- 
trary to knowledge he himself possesses. With the “mechanical fidelity” 
which all the army is showing that day, Ransome does no more than his 
duty, callously following orders and consciously slaughtering his own men. 
And he must pay the price for his lethal actions: when General Masterson 
asks him if he does not know what he had been doing, he admits his knowl- 





* Manuscripts of both letters are in the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection of The New York 
Public Library. Permission to quote from them was granted by the Library. 


* All story quotations are from Vol. II, In the Midst of Life, of The Collected Works of Ambrose 


Bierce (New York and Washington: The Neale Publishing Co., 1909-12). “One Kind of Officer” is on 
pp. 178-96. 
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edge. Masterson, shocked, says: “You know it — you know that, and you 
sit here smoking ?” 

Ransome tries to excuse himself on the grounds of following orders, even 
though they ran counter to his knowledge, but when he turns to Lieutenant 
Price (General Cameron has been killed) with the query, “Do you know 
anything of the orders under which I was acting?” Price, who has also been 
told it was not permitted him to know anything, says: “I know nothing.” 
And Ransome is doomed by the same kind of officer he himself is: one who 
obeys orders mechanically, knowing they are wrong, and sends men to their 
death in the process. 

“One Kind of Officer” is unique among Bierce’s stores, not for its irony — 
that is typical — but because the protagonist does not act on his knowledge. 
For typically in a Bierce story the character acts, or reacts, all too thoroughly 
on the basis of the best knowledge that he has, irony arising because his 
knowledge is fatally wrong. 

The situation in terror stories must be one that will arouse fear; hence it 
must either be dangerous or be thought dangerous. Bierce’s best tales of 
ironical terror can be divided into two groups: those in which the actual 
situation is harmful, with the protagonist conceiving it to be harmless and 
reacting accordingly; and those in which the actual situation is harmless, 
with the protagonist conceiving it to be harmful and reacting accordingly. 
In either of these groups, the reader may share the protagonist’s misconcep- 
tion of the situation, not realizing the truth until the end of the story; or he 
may realize all along that the protagonist is wrong. What the reader’s grasp 
of events will be is controlled by the method of narration. 

In the first category come such stories as “An Occurrence at Owl Creek 
Bridge” ° and “Chickamauga.” In both, the protagonist thinks himself safe 
in what is really a harmful situation. Peyton Farquhar’s sensations in “Ow] 
Creek Bridge” are at first “unaccompanied by thought. The intellectual 
part of his nature was already effaced; he had power only to feel.” Suddenly, 
however, “the power of thought was restored; he knew that the rope had 
broken and he had fallen into the stream. . . . His brain was as energetic 
as his arms and legs; he thought with the rapidity of lightning.” He thinks 
(wrongly) that he has made a miraculous last-minute escape from being 
hanged. 

The child in “Chickamauga” * believes that the group of maimed and 
bleeding soldiers he comes upon is “a merry spectacle,” which reminds him 
“of the painted clown whom he had seen last summer in the circus.” He 


*For an interesting, though less artistic, parallel to “Owl Creek Bridge” see Daphne du Maurier’s 
“The Split Second,” in Kiss Me Again, Stranger (Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1953), pp. 233-80. 


* Works, ll, 27-45. 
* Ibid., pp. 46-57. 
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fails to recognize his home when he sees its blazing ruins, and thinks them 
a pleasing sight. 

Accompanying these intellectual misunderstandings are emotional reac- 
tions which are gruesomely inappropriate. Farquhar eagerly makes his way 
homeward (he thinks), joyfully anticipating a reunion with his wife. The 
boy in “Chickamauga” has a gay time playing with the pitiful specimens he 
comes upon, “heedless . . . of the dramatic contrast between his laughter and 
their own ghastly gravity.” He even tries to ride pig-a-back on one of the 
crawling and broken soldiers, and he dances with glee about the flaming 
embers of his home. 

In both stories the protagonist also has unusual physical reactions. Far- 
quhar’s senses are preternaturally acute: “Something in the awful disturb- 
ance of his organic system had so exalted and refined them that they made 
record of things never before perceived.” He feels each ripple of water on 
his face; he sees the veining of individual leaves in the forest on the bank of 
the river, the insects on them, and the prismatic colors of the dew in the 
grass. He even sees through the rifle sights the eye of the man on the bridge 
who is firing at him. And he hears “the humming of the gnats .. . ; the 
beating of the dragon-flies’ wings, the strokes of the water-spiders’ legs,” the 
rush of a fish’s body. Accompanying all this is the slowing up of time; the 
interval between his falling and suffocating is “ages,” and the ticking of his 
watch is so strong and sharp it “hurt[s]| his ear like the thrust of a knife.” 

The “Chickamauga” boy, on the other hand, has senses which are sub- 
normally dull. He is a deaf-mute, a fact which accounts for his sleeping 
through the battle: “all unheard by him were the roar of the musketry, 
the shock of the cannon.” When he recognizes the torn and mangled body 
of his dead mother, and a belated understanding bursts upon him, he can 
express himself only by “a series of inarticulate and indescribable cries — 
something between the chattering of an ape and the gobbling of a turkey — 
a startling, soulless, unholy sound, the language of a devil.” 

In “An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge,” the reader does not realize 
the true state of affairs until the end of the story. In “Chickamauga,” he is 
constantly aware of the true situation and the irony of the boy’s reaction to 
it; the narrator tells us immediately: “Not all of this did the child note; it is 
what would have been noted by an elder observer.” For this reason, in 
“Chickamauga” the horrific effect is stronger, and the ironic element in it is 
maintained more consistently from beginning to end. We are not conscious, 
as we are in “Owl Creek Bridge” of the narrator’s manipulation of point of 
view. We lose the element of surprise at the end; we gain a more powerful 
and more constant emotional effect. 
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In the second group of stories — represented by “One of the Missing,” 
“One Officer, One Man,” and “The Man and the Snake” °— the technique 
of ironic terror is reversed. A basically harmless (or at least, not very harm- 
ful) situation is misinterpreted as an extremely perilous one; the protagonist 
has all the emotional reactions which would be appropriate to a situation of 
terrible danger, and the story concludes with his death. 

Jerome Searing in “One of the Missing” is convinced that a loaded rifle, 
set on a hair-trigger and pointed directly at his forehead, will go off if he 
makes the slightest move. In “One Officer, One Man” Captain Graffenreid 
not only misinterprets his situation, he misinterprets his own character. 
Thinking himself a courageous man, “his spirit was buoyant, his faculties 
were riotous. He was in a state of mental exaltation.” But after the shooting 
starts, “his conception of war” undergoes “a profound change. ... The fire 
of battle was not now burning very brightly in this warrior’s soul. From 
inaction had come introspection. He sought rather to analyze his feelings 
than distinguish himself by courage and devotion. The result was pro- 
foundly disappointing.” In his change from ignorance to knowledge of his 
own character, he realizes his cowardice, but he still thinks he is engaged in 
a dangerous battle. 

In “The Man and the Snake” Harker Brayton thinks the reptile under 
his bed a real one which is trying to hypnotize him with its malevolent glare. 
At first he is “more keenly conscious of the incongruous nature of the situa- 
tion than affected by its perils; it was revolting, but absurd.” He thinks of 
calling the servant, but it occurs to him “that the act might subject him to the 
suspicion of fear, which he certainly did not feel.” Then he considers the 
offensive qualities of the snake: “These thoughts shaped themselves with 
greater or less definition in Brayton’s mind and begot action. The process 
is what we call consideration and decision. It is thus that we are wise and 
unwise.” But he overestimates his own powers of emotional resistance, and 
makes a fatal mistake: “‘I am not so great a coward as to fear to seem to 
myself afraid.’” 

In all these cases, the protagonist reacts emotionally to what he thinks 
is a situation of extreme jeopardy. Jerome Searing is a brave man, and as 
he creeps forward on his scouting expedition, his pulse is “as regular, his 
nerves ...as steady as if he were trying to trap a sparrow.” When he sees the 
rifle pointed at his head and remembers he has left it cocked, he is “affected 
with a feeling of uneasiness. But that was as far as possible from fear.” 
Gradually, however, he becomes conscious of a dull ache in his forehead; 
when he opens his eyes it goes away; when he closes them it comes back. He 
grows more and more terrified. As he stares at the gun barrel, the pain in 
his forehead deepens; he lapses into unconsciousness and delirium. 


* Ibid., pp. 71-92, 197-208, 311-23. 
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Jerome Searing, the man of courage, the formidable enemy, the strong, resolute warrior, 
was as pale as a ghost. His jaw was fallen; his eyes protruded; he trembled in every 
fibre; a cold sweat bathed his entire body; he screamed with fear. He was not insane — 
he was terrified. 


Captain Graffenreid, as he hears his men laughing at his cowardice, burns 
with “a fever of shame,” and “the whole range of his sensibilities” is affected. 
“The strain upon his nervous organization was insupportable.” Agitation 
also grips Brayton, though he is a reasonable man. The snake’s horrible power 
over his imagination increases his fear, and finally he, too, screams with terror. 

In these stories, as in those of the first group, the protagonists react with 
unusual physical sensations. Searing “had not before observed how light 
and feathery” the tops of the distant trees were, “nor how darkly blue the 
sky was, even among their branches, where they somewhat paled it with 
their green. ... He heard the singing of birds, the strange metallic note of 
the meadow lark.” Time slows up, space contracts, and he becomes nothing 
but a bundle of sensations: 

No thoughts of home, of wife and children, of country, of glory. The whole record of 
memory was effaced. The world had passed away — not a vestige remained. Here in 


this confusion of timbers and boards is the sole universe. Here is immortality in time — 
each pain an everlasting life. The throbs tick off eternities. 


Captain Graffenreid, in his state of terror, grows “hot and cold by turns,” 
pants like a dog, and forgets to breathe “until reminded by vertigo.” Harker 
Brayton is also affected physically. When he means to retreat, he finds that 
he is unaccountably walking slowly forward. “The secret of human action 
is an open one: something contracts our muscles. Does it matter if we give to 
the preparatory molecular changes the name of will?” His face takes on 
“an ashy pallor,” he drops his chair and groans. 

He heard, somewhere, the continuous throbbing of a great drum, with desultory bursts 
of far music, inconceivably sweet, like the tones of an aeolian harp. ... The music ceased; 
rather, it became by insensible degrees the distant roll of a retreating thunder-storm. A 


landscape, glittering with sun and rain, stretched before him, arched with a vivid rainbow 
framing in its giant curve a hundred visible cities. 


The landscape seems to rise up and vanish; he has fallen on the floor. His 
face white and bloody, his eyes strained wide, his mouth dripping with 
flakes of froth, he wriggles toward the snake in convulsive movements. 

All three men die of their fright: Brayton and Searing from sheer panic; 
Graffenreid a suicide because he can no longer tolerate the disorganization 
of his nervous system. But all their terror and pain was needless — Searing’s 
rifle had already been discharged; Graffenreid’s battle was a minor skirmish; 
Brayton’s snake was only a stuffed one with shoe-button eyes. In these 
stories, as in “Chickamauga” and “An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge,” 
Bierce has given the terror tale an ironic turn of the screw. 








A SONG TO OLD HOLIDAYS 
Lincoln Fitzell 


Of my glad, country youth I still remember 

dust whirling, and the spark of July Fourth, 

A mountain chase, cap pistols and barbed wire, 

and mad, excited haste to fling through morning chores. 
A tingling joy was this of fuses sizzling, 

that strewed our wake with firecracker noise, 

Red bang of cannon crackers where we threw them 
high-arching in the face of haze-blue hills. 

Wild then we blazed as more than mortal, daring 


a god of stone who slammed vast mountain doors! 


Then Halloween, star-frosty from our summits, 

came down and waved his orange, black and punkin flag. 
O good, scorched, flaring smell of Jack-O’-Lantern, 
we tipped your lid and sniffed your smoky mirth. 

All tight again ... wide shone your silent laughter, 

a wedge-shaped gleam of friendly cheer and warmth! 
Yet frost went round his work until Thanksgiving, 
and slashed the hills with a fierce, flaming red. 

It was a time of chill, with sunlight thinning, 

that sharpened zest and plumped a turkey spread. 
We reached for this ... the light in pewter shining, 
green jelly and red cranberry of bogs, 

And no one there forgot the chestnut dressing, 

or pumpkin pie, or honest, homemade bread. 

We ate all this, with joy our hearts entwining, 

and eager, face to face, what neighbors said. 


Christmas was by the tree, a magic lantern 

and scent of joy, fir-needled in the heart. 

We hardly knew outside the day was raining, 

inside were such mad scamperings of mirth! 

With balls to chase, ring toss, and hop-rope skipping, 
we shook the housed foundations of the earth, 

And teased to prim reproof the private beaming 

of sisters awed by beauty of new dolls. 








Art also gave its paint, my brother staining 

the world more vivid orange than it was. 

What matter if some of our color flaming, 
spilled over on chair-rocker, rug and hearth! 
Joy was the judge of tinkling, tootling, singing, 
and drums we beat with merry, marching pride, 
And paper bells were stirred to silent ringing, 

as wildly wet the storm swept by outside. 


Then came an Easter picnic, and smooth, colored eggs, 
a South wind blowing, and a green hill, west. 

Flung down in grass... a green and buzzing nest, 
we scattered shells, and sucked the sweetened being 
of candy rabbits and pink sugar-fluff. 

And high was bumping, reaching, sliding, vying 

to pluck wild flowers from their rocky beds, 
Reflecting still in heart a golden meaning 

we ran to pick as laughing boys and girls. 

And far we raced to catch at thistle going 

above a world of rocks and trees and roads, 

Till suddenly a cooler wind came blowing, 

and reared on Ragged Ridge its thunder head. 

How fiercely naked, fire .. . veined and vining, 
writhed on the face of sooty, rumbling clouds! 

I saw a lonely flock of blackbirds flying, 

that settled in one tree, “Run! Run!” I cried. 

Too late .. . our dyes were now one color streaming, 
and wind tugged whistling at our soggy clothes. 
Swirled gust of glee, when silver rain came mowing, 
how lifted then were thirsty face and hand! 

We did not guess what rainbow Easter morning 


had hid behind high rock till noon had fled. 


Berkeley, California 











THE PAPER-BACK TEXAN: FATHER OF 
THE AMERICAN WESTERN HERO 


Joseph Leach 


N THE HORIZON of American fiction in 1845 loomed a figure 

which, as the century matured, came finally into focus as the Western 

cowboy. Today, the cowboy has become a full-bodied, fictional giant, 
complete with a legend. 

What is his origin? How have his characteristics come to be so clearly 
defined that one can no more think of a cowboy without his six-gun than 
of a bullfighter without his muleta? The contemporary Western hero did 
not just grow. He developed with the aid of very conscious writers who 
recognized his potentialities as a commercial commodity. That he eventually 
became more than simply the chief figure in some second-rate fiction is 
perhaps his great significance today. His creators would be amazed at his 
emergence as a subject for scholarship. 

The Westerner’s earliest appearance in fiction came as a direct result of 
the news value of his locality, especially that great treasureland, Texas. It is 
impossible today to say just how importantly the mores of his world, the 
events in that world, and its geography figured in the public’s conception of 
him as the epitome of the people who occupied his area. Undoubtedly, his 
heroic physique, his breezy aggressiveness, and his vigor seemed completely 
appropriate to the bookreading Easterners who followed his exploits in the 
Middle Period’s cheap fiction. 

Many written treatments of Texas and the Texans are basically responsi- 
ble for the popular notion that crystallized into the Western hero, that is, 
the central character in what has come to be the vastly popular portrayals 
of life in the American ranch-country West. 

The Westerner, who was actually a Texan before he was an American, 
became hot news almost simultaneously with the arrival of mass production 
in the printing industry, for this system is directly responsible for the Texan’s 
nation-wide fame. From his popularity in the so-called cheap fiction through- 
out the nineteenth century emerged the personality which forever after has 
meant “Westerner” to most American readers, movie-goers, and the bug- 
eyed watchers of contemporary TV. 





Born a Texan, Joseph Leach took a Ph.D. in American Studies at Yale University and now teaches 
at Texas Western College. He is the author of The Typical Texan, published by the Southern Methodist 
University Press in 1952. 
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To compete with the cheap publications of the 1840’s like the weekly 
fiction sheets Brother Jonathan and The New World, many talented Amer- 
ican writers became frankly hack. As a result of the power and commercial 
success of these forthrightly melodramatic sheets, the field of domestic 
fiction offered —to a whole school of writers— financial profit, if not 
artistic success. Joseph Holt Ingraham, E. Z. C. Judson (better known as 
“Ned Buntline”), and Henry William Herbert were only a few of the more 
aggressive talents that found commercial expression for their vigorous 
imaginations. All three became outstanding portrayers of Texan personal- 
ity, and thus indirectly created the Western hero. 


II 


The Texan paper-backs, or novelettes, which these men and their associ- 
ates “manufactured” were outgrowths of the unabashed commercialism 
which characterized the publishing world at the time when Texas began 
claiming widespread interest. 

These stories were never intended to be accurate portrayals of life in 
Texas. The novelette writers were interested only in packing their plots with 
as much adventure as possible. The sober details of life on the home front 
would have bored their readers, and the authors left them strictly alone. 
Women over their washtubs, farmers at their plows, children, and the 
hundred other aspects of mundane life in Texas were nonexistent, as far as 
these writers were concerned. In their books the only Texans alive were 
he-men on horseback, seldom tied down by apron-strings, responsibilities, or 
the finer points of the law. This was the breed of men that Stephen Crane 
used some decades later in his story “A Man —and Some Others.” When 
Bill, a Texan, reports that some Mexicans are planning to drive him off the 
range, his listener, a newcomer, says, “Well, why in the name of wonder 
don’t you go get the sheriff ?” 

“Oh, hell!” says Bill, in supreme disgust. 

The earliest of the Texan paper-backs — and therefore, the earliest influ- 
ence on the development of the fictional Westerner — was James Wilmer 
Dallam’s The Lone Star: A Tale of Texas, published in New York in 1845. 
Dallam says in his preface that the main incidents in the plot are true and 
that many of them are reports of his own experience. He declares further 
that they can bear no imputation of fiction, beyond that which “the laws of 
pure romance” readily justify. 

The book is a fair picture of the motley collection of newcomers to Texas 
and the motives that prompted their coming. The action occurs just after 
the Alamo defeat, when Texas, claiming independence from Mexico, was 
continually nettled by bands of Mexican guerrillas. Walter Deane and his 
son Roland journey to Texas to aid in her fight. Newspapers they had read 
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had teemed with incitements to aid the Texans. So, motivated by an “ardent 
love of liberty,” they set out for Texas to answer the call of duty. In Roland, 
Dallam personified once and for all the typical hero in Western fiction. “He 
was tall and thin, yet well proportioned; and, despite the shabby and rather 
uncouth figure he presented in his buck-skin pantaloons and short round 
jacket, was evidently handsome. His keen, dark blue eye flashed momen- 
tarily with an expression of vigilance and uneasiness.” ' His effects included 
a horn drinking cup, a powder flask, a silver-handled bowie-knife, and a pair 
of silver-mounted pistols. 

A series of successful fights with the Mexicans composes the plot. The 
brave Texans conquer the wilderness and wrest their country from Mexican 
tyranny. Convinced that his future lies in Texas, Roland marries and decides 
to remain there. 

Dallam was well aware of the popularity in America of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels of the Middle Ages. He, too, admired the life of chivalry they pic- 
tured. In The Lone Star he pointed out the resemblance of Texan adventures 
to those of medieval knighthood. One would have to search far and wide, 
says Dallam, to find a more exciting picture than “the varying courses of 
the almost eternal horseman, when curvetting, in their wild majesty and 
grandeur, preparatory to their bold and resistless sweep, across the battle 
field.” * 

The Texas Rangers received their earliest fictional treatment in Joseph 
Holt Ingraham’s The Texan Ranger; or, The Maid of Matamoras, a Tale of 
the Mexican War, published in 1846. The book was typical of Ingraham’s 
work when he was writing steadily for the cheap publications. Announcing 
a new Ingraham story soon to be published serially in the New York Morn- 
ing Star, The Weekly Yankee reported that that paper would accordingly 
start printing ten thousand extra copies. The Texan Ranger, one of the 
twenty novels which Ingraham ground out that year, was surely written 
as mechanically as any of them. 

Ingraham describes the Rangers as remarkable gunfighters. When the 
Ranger captain sees the Mexican army advancing, he shouts to his men: “My 
boys, you see what they are. There is no end to them as they advance into 
sight over the ridge! They are not less than three hundred Mexicans; we are 
seventy Texans.” He reminds them that the Battle of San Jacinto proved 
“one Texan to be equal to seven Mexicans; and we fairly out-number these 
fellows by my arithmetic.” * In the ensuing battle two Rangers chase twenty 
Mexicans a mile, and five others put thirty to rout. After they have chased 
off the full three hundred, the Ranger captain laughs and says, “Now, my 








*Dallam, The Lone Star: a Tale of Texas, p. 6. 
® Ibid., preface. 


‘Ingraham, The Texan Ranger; or, The Maid of Matamoras, a Tale of the Mexican War, p. 85. 
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boys, never after this say one and one make two, but five and one make two; 
one Texan and five Mexicanos. This is Rangers’ arithmetic.” 

Lucy Morley; or, The Young Officer (1846), by a “Miss Alice Cleveland,” 
is the story of George Newcomb, a young New Yorker, who leads another 
company of volunteers to help the Texans. The plot conforms to a pattern 
common in these stories: the hero leaves a dull routine in the United States 
to fight the enemies of Texas. 

The story is packed with fighting, but the emphasis lies in the courtesy 
of the Texan adventurers toward women. In all their efforts to put down 
the Kiowas and Mexicans who have been terrorizing the women, Newcomb 
and his friends conduct themselves as perfect gentlemen. In becoming skilled 
fighters, they have lost none of their innate grace with the ladies. The 
women in this story are the trembling maidens characteristic of the period’s 
border romances. The Texans protect them gallantly. 

Though it became famous as a play, Charles Wilkins Webber’s Jack 
Long; or, Shot in the Eye: A True Story of Texas Border Life (1846) was 
more popular as a novelette. In Webber’s story Jack Long, the Texan, had 
already pushed ahead of two states and a territory. Jack always settled 
wherever he chose, no matter who owned the land. “His heritage had been 
the young earth, with its skies, its waters, and its winds, its huge primeval 
forests, and plains throwing out their broad breasts to the sun . . . what 
cared he for the authority of men!” * The story describes Long’s reactions 
when human authority unjustly punished him. 

As literature Jack Long is little better than the usual paper-back tale, 
although it is true that Long is a fictional character interesting in his own 
right and not simply a puppet in a melodrama. Both as a play and as a 
novelette, Jack Long was a strong influence in spreading the notion that 
Westerners invariably stuck up for their rights. In looks and manner, Long 
fitted exactly the conception which Easterners had formed about backwoods- 
men from observing such Westerners as Davy Crockett and Sam Houston. 

Newton Mallory Curtis’ The Hunted Chief; or, The Female Ranchero 
(1847) was a Mexican War tale featuring the Texas Rangers. When Harry 
Lee reports to his lieutenant that the rancheros have wiped out Bruxton’s 
Rangers near Palo Alto, the officer exclaims: “It cannot be possible, or else 
the Mexicans were ten regiments strong! Bill and his Texans would whip 
two thousand Mexicans in a fair fight, any day.” ® 

Western character figures more forcefully in the same author’s The 
Prairie Guide; or, The Rose of the Rio Grande (1847). The early scenes in 
this book vaguely relate to Samuel Walker’s scouting mission for Gen. 
Zachary Taylor before the Battle of Palo Alto in May, 1846. Taylor orders 





* Webber, Tales of the Southern Border, p. 13. 
* Curtis, The Hunted Chie}, p. 5. 
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Fanchette, a Texan, to scout the territory between Fort Brown and Monter- 
rey to determine the best approach for a battle. In disguise, Fanchette stops 
at the headquarters of Morales, a robber, who becomes suspicious of him 
and locks him in his house. The Texan falls in love with another prisoner, 
the beautiful Donna Isabella Xera. Eventually, they escape together. A 
platoon of Mexican lancers overtakes them, and its leader shouts to the 
Texan: “Surrender, I say! Or I will order my men to charge upon you in an 
instant!” 

“Never, by the eternal!” Fanchette cries. Cocking his pistol, he prepares 
to defend Isabella and himself. 

“Ride him down!” repeats the Mexican. 

Pointing to the prostrate form of Isabella, Fanchette calls out, “Hell 
hound! Would you trample down the innocent?” 

“Ride him down!” repeats the Mexican. 

On the cry of “charge!” the Texan begins firing, and “In an instant, the 
sharp report startled the echoes of the ravine, then another, and another, 
and then riderless steeds wheeled from the ranks and ran!” ® 

Though most of the characters in E. Z. C. Judson’s The Volunteer; or, 
The Maid of Monterrey are Kentuckians, the Texas Rangers figure promi- 
nently beside the Kentucky volunteers in the Battle of Monterrey. Judson 
stresses the famous feat of the Rangers in breaking through the Monterrey 
houses. “Beneath the heavy blows of the stalwart backwoodsmen, the walls 
soon began to crumble and it was not long before an opening was made.” The 
Texans and the Kentuckians fight side by side throughout the battle and are 
indistinguishable in all respects. Except for a few specific descriptions of 
the Texans themselves, The Volunteer was Judson’s principal word on the 
Western hero until after the Civil War when under the pseudonym “Ned 
Buntline” he specialized in Texan dime novels. 

The year 1848 saw the publication of The Deaf Spy, another novel by 
James Wilmer Dallam. The Deaf Spy stars Deaf Smith, the famous Texan 
scout, and his ward, Orin Hubbard, who seek revenge on the Indians responsi- 
ble for the murder of Smith’s wife and Hubbard’s parents. With his vast store 
of frontier knowledge and his great dignity, Dallam’s Smith could easily pass 
for one of Cooper’s noble frontiersmen. 

However, Dallam relates his hero to an earlier time. Smith was so much 
like a gladiator or a “wrestler of barbarian Rome,” that “even the glance, 
which the comparison would direct to his iron-fisted hand, would be well 
satisfied that its firm, compressing grip could easily start the warm blood, 
gushing from the crushed finger or thumb on which his clasp should fasten.” 
His dress consisted of the loose garb of the frontier, and displayed his muscu- 








* Curtis, The Prairie Guide, p. 67. 
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lar figure “to the best advantage.” * Like most of the novelettes, Dallam’s 
book fosters the idea that Texans, through courage and will power, could 
move mountains of Mexicans, savages, and other annoyances. 

Henry William Herbert's Pierre, the Partisan: a Tale of the Mexican 
Marches (1848) treats Texan character romantically. Pierre is the most 
romantic character in any Texan narrative. He is a glamorous gentleman, 
championing the honor of numerous defenseless women. As a fighter, he 
is blessed with superior intelligence; most of his triumphs result from his 
ability to outsmart his enemies. If Herbert’s readers long remembered Pierre 
for anything, it was undoubtedly his personal charm. 

The most popular writer of his day, George Lippard, made a significant 
contribution to the spread of the chivalric notion about Westerners in his 
novelette ‘Bel of Prairie Eden: a Romance of Mexico (1848). It features 
the Texan efforts to block the Mexican advance toward San Antonio in 
1842, and the suffering of a Texan family at the hands of Mexican rancheros. 
Melodramatic in action, the plot hides like a needle in a haystack of pointless 
details, but Lippard’s hero, John Grywin, was the Texan his readers were 
looking for. Aged twenty-one, he was a man of powerful yet graceful pro- 
portions, with a face deeply tanned and strongly marked with aquiline 
features, shadowed by dark hair and a beard. He was a magnificent horse- 
man and a fearless hunter. As he mounted his horse, he slung his rifle, 
“Old King Death,” over his shoulder. With his long hair floating in the 
wind, “and his eagle-like features, marked boldly out against the sky, he 
looked for all the world like a true knight of the chivalric age.” ® 

In John Hovey Robinson’s The Lone Star; or, The Texan Bravo (1852), 
the half-horse, half-alligator Texan Rangers never forgot their old Ken- 
tucky homes, but in this story they declare their complete enthusiasm for 
Texas, their adopted country. When the Texan Bravo learns that the Mexi- 
cans are out to “get him,” he cries, “Let them come — The Texan Bravo is 
ready; my life shall cost them a dozen of their best men . . . if they venture 
to close-quarters, here are my pistols and bowie-knife, ready to receive them, 
while my arms have the physical power of three such cowardly fellows.” ° 


Ill 


The authors of these paper-backs sought nothing artistic, political, or 
social; they wanted only the cash involved in the sale of a stirring tale. Yet 
their pot-boilers sired all later presentations of the Westerner as a forthright 
man of action, who has always known he is right, and has always “gone 


ahead.” 





*Dallam, The Deaf Spy, p. 23. 
* Lippard, Bel of Prairie Eden, p. 16. 
® Robinson, The Lone Star; or, the Texan Bravo, p. 15. 
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In 1848 Holden’s Dollar Magazine praised these paper-back stories as 
precursors of America’s literary sunrise, because, as it noted, the little books 
“were read — and, that they were read, is a great good effected in the march 
of the intellect.” The writer believed that their long-term value would 
accrue from the relish they would give, in time, for a more substantial litera- 
ture. “They were needed,” he wrote; “they served their purpose ...and now 
the public mind, awakening to true tastes, calls for better food. 

Once the Texan had become so thoroughly established as the representa- 
tive of life in his locality, he was destined for a role in many later fictional 
works. The House of Beadle and Adams, a commercial establishment if 
there ever was one, found the Texan an ideal hero for numerous so-called 
dime novels. Countless new stories featured him, while other dimes were 
simple reissues of stories published in the 1840's and ’50’s. 

A random check of the list of Beadle and Adams titles shows immediately 
the vitality that the Texan hero maintained during the remaining decades 
of the nineteenth century. No other figure appeared so importantly in this 
class of popular literature. At least fifty dime-titles include the words 
“Texan” and “Texas,” while numerous others refer indirectly to the Lone 
Star region. The fact is noteworthy not only because it attests to the popu- 
larity of the Texan hero but also because it demonstrates clearly the most 
important means through which the character type achieved nation-wide 
fame. 

In essence the dime novels and all other popular treatments of the Texan 
and his descendant, the Westerner, were simple echoes of the original pre- 
Civil War figure. A sample list of the reprinted titles will show this: Her- 
bert’s Pierre the Partisan, after its first appearance in 1848, was reprinted at 
least three times, once in 1858, again in 1867, and as a dime novel in 1875. 
Curtis’ The Texan Spy, which appeared originally as The Prairie Guide in 
1847, was reprinted in 1870 and again in 1874. John Hovey Robinson saw his 
first Texan novels reprinted as dimes and busied himself throughout the 
1860’s grinding out stories of a similar nature for Beadle and Adams. 

Once the character type was set, it never varied essentially from the pat- 
tern of these stories. Perhaps a few of the titles are sufficient to suggest the 
kinship of the dime novels to the paper-backs of an earlier period: The 
Texan Trailer, or Davy Crockett’s Last Bear Hunt; The Prairie Queen, or 
Tom Western, The Texas Ranger; The Fire Eater, or The Texan Revenge; 
The Twin Trailers, or The Gamecock of El Paso, A Tale of the Texan 
Frontier; The Terrible Texans; Terror Tom of Texas; The Terrible Six 
from Texas. 


”» 10 





”“The Mission of the Novellettes [sic], Holden’s Dollar Magazine, I (April, 1848), 218 
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Such dime novel authors as Prentiss Ingraham, son of the pulp-novelist, 
Joseph Holt Ingraham, “Buckskin Sam” Hall, and William G. Patten con- 
tinued the Texan tradition in works they produced during the 1880’s and 
90's. Ingraham’s Buck Taylor, the Saddle King in a dime of the same name 
was a Texan typical of his whole fictional class: 

He was a person over six feet in height by several inches, with a slender form, but 
athletic, broad shoulders, and the very beau ideal of a Texas cowboy. ... His face was 


one to remember when once seen, beardless, youthful, yet full of character and fearless- 
ness, amounting to reckless daring.** 


In The Cowboy Clan; or, the Tigress of Texas, Prentiss Ingraham caught 
forever the character of the cowboy in fiction: 

They could follow a trail as well as an Indian, ride even better, throw a lasso unerr- 
ingly, and shoot straight-to-dead center every time. A reckless lot of men they were, 
light-hearted, utterly fearless, generous, noble in the treatment of a friend or a fallen 
foe.'* 


“Buckskin Sam” Hall echoed Ingraham in his impression of the Texans. 
As a class, he declared, 

. . . they are noble, brave, and fearless men, liberal to a fault, tender-hearted, and 
devoted to each other. In fact, few men can be found, who lead a roaming life in Nature’s 


garden, who will not divide their little all with anyone in need. Fewer still would desert 
a friend, or take advantage of an enemy.** 


IV 


No major classic of American literature has yet featured the Westerner. 
He still appears with as much vitality as ever in print, but the books which 
star him are worth, as a class, little more as literature than were their counter- 
parts a century ago. 

Perhaps the most shining exception to this stricture is Owen Wister’s 
The Virginian, which in its very title disclaims direct kinship to the Texan 
in these pages. Yet, for all the Virginian’s love of and loyalty to the Old 
Dominion, his character exemplifies the whole stuff of the Western tradition. 
In publishing this novel in 1902, Owen Wister originated almost nothing; 
yet the book can lay strong claim to respectability in the category of Western 
fiction. Wister’s achievement lies rather in putting into a framework of 
serious artistic pretensions the traditional Western figure of earlier decades. 


* Warren French, “The Cowboy in the Dime Novel,” Studies in English, XXX (1951), 230, quoting 
Ingraham, Buck Taylor, the Saddle King; or, the Lasso Rangers’ League (New York, 1891). 


® Tbid., p. 231, quoting Ingraham, The Cowboy Clan; or, the Tigress of Texas (New York, 1891). 


* Ibid., p. 228, quoting Sam S. Hall, The Brazos Tiger; or, the Minute Men of Fort Belknap (New 
York, 1882). 
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In character and in appearance Wister’s Virginian is cut from the same 
cloth as the Texan hero in the original paper-backs. As Wister describes 
him, he was 

. a slim young giant, more beautiful than pictures. His broad, soft hat was pushed 
back; a loose-knotted, dull-caralet handkerchief sagged from his throat; and one casual 
thumb was hooked in the cartridge belt that slanted across his hips. He had plainly 


come many miles from somewhere across the vast horizon, as the dust upon him 
showed.** 


In the book’s main character, as well as in the other cowboys, Wister 

found heroism, that virtue which had always held the central position in the 
Western tradition: 
Even where baseness was visible, baseness was not uppermost. Daring, laughter, endur 
ance — these were what I saw upon the countenances of the cow-boys. ... In their flesh 
our natural passions ran tumultuously, but often in their spirit sat hidden a true nobility, 
and often beneath its unexpected shining their figures took on heroic stature.'° 


And this is the notion of Western character which remains today the 
center of a vast body of fictional treatment. One has only to check the shelves 
of any drugstore or newsstand to see the mass of paper-bound novels which 
appear each month purely as vehicles for the tempestuous descendants of 
the nineteenth-century frontiersman-on-horseback. In a class more artistic- 
ally pretentious stand such hard-cover titles as Tom Lea’s The Wonderful 


Country with its hero, the stalwart Martin Brady; and the cowboy novels 
of Eugene Manlove Rhodes. Such movies as “High Noon,” “The Gun- 
fighter,” “Red River,” “Shane” (to mention only a few) show the character’s 
importance in quality films. The Westerner’s contemporary hold on tele- 
vision is too extensive even to outline. In popularity as well as in his own 
personal make-up, the Westerner remains a never-say-die individual.'® 


“ Wister, The Virginian, p. 
* Ibid., p. 33. 

* Portions of this article appeared originally in Joseph Leach, The Typical Texan (Dallas: Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1952). 





BICYCLE 


Margaret Shipley 


That Fall he put his bicycle away 
Untried beyond the boundary 

Of elms — had coasted once, half-riding, 
Not astride as boys do, riding free. 


All winter, while gentle rumors grew 
Of summer, of green limb growing, 

A bolder legend lengthened in the dark, 
A boy’s long bones, a boy’s knowing 


How to ride astride, no hands, free, 
The very morning of the first thaw 
As if he’d known this ancient wisdom 
Always, would always know 


At once the tension and nonchalance 

Of balance — closer linked in him to love 
Than any rapture he would know 

Of being boy, so surely did he move. 


Now, though he dive his jet beyond 
Boundary of sound, he’ll not achieve 
Those intervals of daring found the day 
He broke the barrier of elms, nor have 
The power or desire to be so brave. 


Boulder, Colorado 





NOTES 


HEMINGWAY AND THE SPECTATORIAL ATTITUDE 


More THAN MosT writers, Hemingway likes to write about his trade. And 
these critical observations, like his fiction, combine his obsessions with tech- 
nique and morality, one merging with the other. He recommends to writers 
the familiar Hemingway virtues — courage, endurance and loyalty — but 
what he recommends most insistently is that the writer be an outcast. In 
Green Hills of Africa he says, 

If you serve time for society, democracy, and the other things quite young, and 
declining any further enlistment make yourself responsible only to yourself, you exchange 
the pleasant comforting stench of comrades for something you can never feel in any 


other way than by yourself. That something I cannot yet define completely but the 
feeling comes when you write well and truly... .? 


Elsewhere in the same book he says that the writer who is responsible 
only to himself will not see too much of other writers, will not join political 
parties or identify himself with causes because when writers do this they 
are “all angleworms in a bottle trying to derive knowledge and nourishment 
from their own contact and from the bottle. ... But once they are in the 
bottle, they stay there. They are lonesome outside the bottle.” * 

One cannot avoid the stench of comrades, according to Hemingway, 
merely by having a room of one’s own, but by working sub specie aeternt- 
tatis, by leading a desolate sort of life in which, as he wrote in his Nobel 
Prize acceptance speech, the writer “if he is a good enough writer, . . . must 
face eternity or the lack of it each day.” * For the writer, as Hemingway 
sees him, is not of his time but of all time, pitting himself against the great 
writers of the past in a lonely competition that drives him out “far past 
where he can go, out to where no one can help him.” * His image of the 
artist is, then, of an isolated figure struggling alone in the face of eternity: 
a kind of cosmic Santiago courageously trying to land a masterpiece single- 
handed beyond time and place. The source of his image would appear to be 
Hemingway’s unique experiences as a journalist in Kansas City and Europe 
and as an officer in the Red Cross on the Italian front. 


* Green Hills of Africa (New York, 1935), p. 102. 

* Ibid., p. 19. 

* New York Times, December 11, 1954, p. 5. 

* Ibid. 

* Much of the biographical material that follows is from the only biography of Hemingway, Charles 
A. Fenton's The Apprenticeship of Ernest Hemingway: The Early Years (New York, 1954). 
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When Hemingway joined the Kansas City Star as a reporter in 1917, 
shortly after graduating from high school in Oak Park, Illinois, he moved 
from a genteel, sheltered, upper middle class suburb to the tough, violent 
‘world of the big city police reporter. The detached, cynical posture which 
police reporters assume to insulate themselves from the shocking events 
they must record evidently helped him to make the transition between these 
two worlds, but it was the rigorous discipline he received as a writer that 
did the most for him. For seven months he was a student of the terse, objec- 
tive style demanded by the Star style sheet, the first paragraph of which com- 
manded: “Use short sentences. Use short first paragraphs. Use vigorous 
English. Be positive not negative.” ° Rule 21 was equally forthright: “Avoid 
the use of adjectives, especially such extravagant ones as splendid, gorgeous, 
grand, magnificent, etc.” ‘ 

The conventional deadpan mask of the reporter was merely a form of 
protection; it was passive. The Star’s spare, objective style was an instrument 
for transcribing this world but, above all, it was a means of responding to it. 
It was a means of discovery (to borrow Mark Schorer’s apt word), a means 
of ordering, evaluating and interpreting experience coldly, objectively and, 
to Hemingway’s mind, truly. Young Hemingway may not have realized 
that the Star style did not provide him with the only way of seeing the world 
truly, but it was to his everlasting good fortune as a writer that style became 
for him at the outset a means of seeing and interpreting experience. And of 
course he was additionally fortunate in being trained in the use of a style 
so well suited both to him and the experiences he would encounter. 

If his seven months as a reporter suggested the uses of detachment, his 
war experience confirmed them. Not yet eighteen, Hemingway arrived at 
the Italian front as a member of the Red Cross ambulance corps. “Ambu- 
lance service,” as Malcolm Cowley perceptively observed in Exile’s Return, 
“had a lesson of its own: it instilled in us what might be called a spectatorial 
attitude.” * Not only was Hemingway a non-combatant, he was attached 
to a foreign army on foreign soil, circumstances that encouraged him to 
regard himself as a friendly visitor who though he might be killed any 
moment still was not fighting the war but observing it. 

This is not to say that Hemingway was indifferent to the war. He was 
intensely absorbed in it, but not as a patriot. When his routine ambulance 
runs became a bore, Hemingway told a friend he was going “to see if | 
can’t find out where the war is” ® by transferring to a job closer to the front. 
He succeeded in getting assigned to a Red Cross canteen a few kilometers 
behind the lines and seven days later, at midnight in July 8, 1917, he was 





"The Apprenticeship of Ernest Hemingway, p. 31. 
* Thid., p. 33. 

* Exile’s Return (New York, 1951), p. 38. 

* The Apprenticeship of Ernest Hemingway, p. 61. 
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severely wounded while visiting a forward position with chocolate, cigars, 
cigarettes and postcards. For a writer to be exposed to war too long would 
damage his sensibility, Hemingway was to remark later, but a proper ex- 
posure was “just something irreplaceable.” '® In terms of his expressed 
needs, he was truly fortunate. His exposure had been intense but brief and 
wholly lacking in the emotional entanglements that would obscure his 
artist’s view of what it was like. He was merely visiting the men who were 
beside him and were killed by the mortar shell that wounded him. He quite 
probably had never seen them before, for this was only the beginning of his 
seventh day in this sector. He had not enlisted with these men, trained with 
them, gone overseas with them and then seen them slowly ground down by 
combat. He wore a different uniform, belonged to a different outfit and 
barely spoke their language. And before he could make even the most 
tenuous attachments, he was out of it. It would be difficult to arrange a set 
of circumstances more likely to produce the spectatorial attitude. 

After the armistice and a brief interlude of adjustment, Hemingway 
spent four years as a reporter for the Toronto Star and Star Weekly. Of 
particular interest are his dispatches from Europe where he served as a 
roving correspondent for nearly two years. Most of them are apolitical 
feature stories that comment with glib irony on the peculiarities of European 
mores. He looked at the European scene with the calm, detached eyes of a 
painter fascinated by the shape, color and movement of the surfaces before 
him. He was an acute observer wholly devoted to the thing observed, the 
actual thing without much attention to its causes or consequences whether it 
was French cooking or German inflation. When he interviewed Mussolini, 
his description of his face read like the notes for a portrait. It was a vivid 
rendering of the dictator, and unmistakably hostile, but it focused most 
sharply on the surface, on the immediate and concrete. This style is highly 
effective in dealing with hangings, hold-ups and prize fights; it is as unsuited 
to an account of a political movement as it is suited to the rendering of an 
ambush. When applied to the study of a dictator its results could be superfi- 
cial: “And then look at his black shirt and white spats. There is something 
wrong, even histrionically, with a man who wears white spats with a black 
shirt.” *? One is reminded of the appraisals of Hitler in the 1930’s in which 
his mustache and his manner of wearing his hair served as the basis for 
summing him up and condemning him. 

You cannot sum up Mussolini in terms of his shirt and spats without 
oversimplifying and distorting his significance as the founder and leader of 
a complex social, political and economic movement. However, what is at 


” Green Hills of Africa, p. 70. 


"The Toronto Daily Star, January 27, 1923, p. 11, as quoted in The Apprenticeship of Ernest 
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fault here is not Hemingway’s method but the conditions under which it 
was being used. He had commented in Death in the Afternoon that, “Any 
part you make will represent the whole if it’s made truly.” '* But synecdoche 
is a demanding art that cannot and should not be used to turn out the hur- 
riedly written and hurriedly read material in a newspaper. By 1923 Heming- 
way had the good sense to realize this. He had refined his style beyond the 
uses of journalism and was ready to devote all his energy to writing fiction. 

Hemingway’s debt to his journalistic training and experience is, of course, 
immeasurable. Like his experience as a reporter in Kansas City, and as an 
American in the Red Cross in Italy, his tour as a European correspondent 
for a Canadian paper strengthened in him the habit of regarding himself 
as an outsider, as an uninvolved spectator. Moving from hotel to hotel, from 
country to country, shattered the coherence of life into a series of discon- 
nected images that could be viewed with ironical detachment. Journalism 
presented him this way of looking at the world when it taught him the uses 
of the bare, detached style. But it denied him the time he needed to objectify 
this view of the world in the form of fiction. 

When he devoted all his energy to creative writing, Hemingway was able 
to create a fictive world of extraordinary vividness and unity. Using his 
admirably detached style for the purpose for which it was intended, he looks 
at his world with the disengaged but not disinterested or dispassionate gaze 
of the spectator. And the quality that informs it perhaps more than any 
other is the loneliness to which its inhabitants are exposed. It is a world 
devoid of viable or enduring social relationships. Like the Oak Park youth 
witnessing the hanging of Sam Cardinella in the Jackson County Jail in 
Kansas City, handing out postcards to Italian infantrymen in the trenches 
along the Piave, or observing the peace conferences in Lausanne, Rapallo 
and Genoa while Europe seethed with fascism, communism and civil war, 
the Hemingway hero is a detached spectator in a violent world. At first 
he may not realize that this world must be endured without the comforting 
stench of comrades. For example, Frederic Henry in A Farewell to Arms 
deserts the Italian army and flees to Switzerland to devote himself wholly to 
Catherine Barkley. As he leaves the hospital where she has just died and 
walks away alone in the rain, his isolation is much more devastating than it 
would have been if he had not attempted to escape it. 

However, most Hemingway heroes appear already indoctrinated with 
the spectatorial attitude. They are not cold and anti-social as much as wistful 
but resigned. Santiago in The Old Man and the Sea, for example, wishes 
on nine different occasions that the boy were with him, but he recognizes 
that his loneliness is a necessary condition for him to maintain his self- 
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respect. In a world where “everything kills everything else in some way,” ** 
he must prove again his manliness. “The thousand times he had proved it 
meant nothing.” '* This is a cleansing, restorative isolation quite the opposite 
of Ahab’s solitary way. And as Santiago and Hemingway’s other heroes 
travel through this fictive world, lonely but resolute and disciplined specta- 
tors, we get a heightened awareness of what it means to be a man. 


Rosert P, WEEKs 
University of Michigan 


BUDDHISM AND THE HEART OF DARKNESS 


MarLow’s syMpatuy for Kurtz in The Heart of Darkness has occasioned 
a variety of rationalizations. But, whatever its significance, to overlook the 
frame of the Buddha Postures in which Conrad’s first person narrator views 
its development is to lose sight of an important aspect of its meaning. I 
might even go so far as to say that Conrad, in the light of his meticulous 
control of the tableaux, urges them upon the attention of the perceptive 
reader. He effects the tone of urgency, however, in an oblique way. Since 
one will, I think, grant the outlandish character of the familiar Buddha 
Postures, it seems inexplicable that the first person narrator should respond 
to the sight of them with only passing curiosity —as if their practice upon 
a ketch anchored in the Thames were a common occurrence. 

This strategy, of course, heightens the irony which tempers Marlow’s 
recital, but it also has another function, actually an extension of the irony. 
The storyteller baits his audience into a belief that the external details of the 
ordeal in the jungle reflect its meaning whereas, in actuality, the spiritual 
transformation which is the result can be seen in his strange appearance. But 
since Marlow, undeniably, is Conrad’s alter ego, the change also applies to 
the artist as he reveals the conscience which guides the formulation of his 
fiction. It cannot be forgotten that this book is a sublimation of autobiogra- 
phy, involving an experience which, as he remarked to Edward Garret, was 
an appalling revelation. “Before the Congo,” he said, “I was just a mere 
animal.” Yet one would suppose that his most indelible memory of this 
interlude would have been the critical illness that he suffered, a bout with 
dysentery and fever that left him close to death and from which he never 
fully recovered. However, on the occasions when Marlow refers to this 
event he studiously avoids its dramatization. He casually passes it off as a 
detail of information not particularly relevant to the knowledge that he 
attained through his intercourse with Kurtz. The renunciation of self inher- 
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ent in this attitude is precisely the message that he is trying to communicate 
to his insensitive auditors who are self-absorbed in their professions, all suc- 
cessful men in the world of business and implicit believers in the salvation 
of economic wellbeing. In effect, he avers that the way of redemption is 
the mode of life that he learned on the river. Without ever invoking the 
word he describes his attainment of perfect compassion, a state of egolessness 
in which his personal suffering is of no consequence since he has conquered 
his enslavement to animalistic values. As Conrad’s a’ter ego, it is an inevita- 
ble development. 

This turn of affairs, symbolically, denotes Marlow’s achievement of the 
status of a Bodhisattva. The enlightenment of this way of life is in distant 
remove from the penitential approach to the problem of individual salvation. 
It presupposes actually living through, as Marlow does, to the very limit a 
particular role in the destiny of karmic-bound humanity. For, in suffering 
its consequences of evil, one fathoms and exhausts its contents, penetrating 
thereby to the illusion it represents, in this case Kurtz’s distorted role of a 
missionary of economic progress (this, of course, ironically redounds upon 
the auditors also). In the Mahayana tradition of Buddhism, in its familiar 
form, the Bodhisattva denominates one who is on the point of consecration 
to Buddhahood (as Buddha was a Bodhisattva before he awakened under 
the Bo Tree) but who, suddenly heeding the voices of all the suffering crea- 
tures of the world, renounces nirvana in order to remain in the domain of 
samsara for the comfort and the salvation of the world. 

It is this role that Conrad assigns to Marlow. And the latter, in telling 
his story, uses the device of a parable to direct his listeners to the path of 
redemption, hoping to redeem them from their karmic ignorance. He too 
was once like them, as Conrad put it in referring to himself, hardly more 
than an animal. The transformation of his spiritual outlook comes, as he 
reiterates, only after he learns to dismiss his physical self; then he brings 
into consciousness the knowledge of the true Self, the potential of divinity 
which, in accordance with Buddhist doctrine, resides in every man, awaiting 
recollection. 

In ascribing this purpose to the story I am in harmony with the psychol- 
ogy, not only of Buddhist teachings, but also with the function of the Buddha 
Postures in the novel. In the first instance, the parable merely echoes the 
incommunicability of divine truth through abstraction, exhorting instead 
an understanding of virtue as it is embodied in action. In the second, the 
tableaux are a silent admonition to the practice of the ascetic self-dismissal 
of the importance of phenomenal existence. One cannot be told their mean- 
ing; one must infer their spiritual content from the nascent language of the 
poses themselves. 
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Of the four Buddha Postures in The Heart of Darkness two occur at the 
beginning of the narration in Part I, one before Marlow commences his 
story and the other shortly thereafter; the third appears near the end of Part 
II, the fourth and last in the last paragraph of Part III. As I have indicated, 
each is appropriately located to coincide with the various stages of Marlow’s 
spiritual illumination. The first one is designed to exhibit Marlow in the 
condition of complete withdrawal from the karmic world in meditation 
upon the absolute from which source he is eliciting his inspiration: “Marlow 
sat cross-legged right aft. ... He had sunken cheeks, a yellow complexion, 
a straight back, an ascetic aspect, and, with his arms dropped, the palms of 
hands outwards, resembled an idol.” Here, of course, we have the classic 
lotus position (padmasana). The detail of the crossed legs is inseparable 
from this identification, and the sunken cheeks bear witness to the purifica- 
tory discipline prerequisite to the attainment of complete introspective aloof- 
ness from sensory stimulation. Nor is the yellow complexion out of place, for 
in Buddhist iconography it is a designation of the acquisition of self-control 
and compassion through the praxis of the yoga. The straight back, along 
with the position of the arms and the palms of the hands, testifies to the 
successful release from the round of life and death, from all eventual cir- 
cumstances, from desire, pain, suffering. The supernal motionlessness of 
the figure projects the balanced self-contained saint, triumphant in his isola- 
tion from the phenomenal world. Yet Conrad’s first person narrator, self- 
righteously blind to the pluralism of the church in his own culture, blandly 
dismisses this sacred yoga representation as an idol. 

The second Buddha Posture follows immediately after Marlow’s invoca- 
tion of the phrase “the fascination of the abomination,” the evil to which 
man surrenders in “powerless disgust.” After a dramatic pause, as if await- 
ing a rejoinder from one of his listeners, he breaks the rigidity of his in- 
turned lotus position, signifying that he is about to elaborate on the nature 
of this karmic enchantment: “lifting one arm from the elbow, the palm of 
the hand outwards, so that, with his legs folded before him, he had the pose 
of a Buddha preaching in European clothes and without a lotus-flower.” 
Conrad intends this remark to be read as sarcasm which, unknown to its 
complacent observer, recoils upon him as a disclosure of his ignorance. Sym- 
bolically, Marlow is seated upon the throne of an opened lotus, inhaling as 
it were the inspiration of the absolute. As he raises his arm and turns the 
palm outwards, his gesture, the seal of argument (vitarka mudra), indicates 
the act of teaching to this group the meaning of redemption from the abom- 
inations of the physical world. But to all intents and purposes this is only a 
wasted effort, for the story he proceeds to tell is looked upon as just another 
of his “inconclusive experiences.” 
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Conrad centers the next Buddha Posture in almost a hilarious context. 
Approaching the climax to his tale, Marlow suddenly digresses, leaving 
his listeners dangling in suspense. Actually, however, he only wishes to 
emphasize to them that his identification with Kurtz’s enslavement to the 
heart of darkness is complete. Like the Bodhisattva, he is acting out his 
role in its fullest degradation: “The thing was to know what he belonged 
to, how many powers of darkness claimed him for their own.” One of his 
listeners expresses his impatience with the interruption of the tale proper, 
but Marlow protests its need with an interrogatory “Absurd?” Thereupon 
Conrad exposes him in the image of controlled inwardness, under the spell 
of the incantatory message that wells up from the depths of his soul: “There 
was a pause of profound stillness, then a match flared, and Marlow’s lean 
face appeared, worn, hollow, with downward folds and drooped eyelids, 
with an aspect of concentrated attention.” Conrad’s mode of narration sug- 
gests that the reader interpret Marlow’s virtual monologue as the symbolic 
objectification of a soul in torment which, magically, seems to acquire the 
powers of articulation. The intensive introspection of this tableau, with the 
eves and the planes of the face turning within, belongs to the lotus pose, its 
detachment and withdrawal challenging the impingement of temporal illu- 
sions. Indeed, a few pages later Conrad divulges Marlow’s complete identifi- 
cation with Kurtz at the moment of his plunge into the abyss: “But his soul 
was mad. Being alone in the wilderness, it had looked within itself, and, 
by heavens! I tell you, it had gone mad. I had — for my sins, I suppose — 
to go through the ordeal of looking into it myself.” Next Conrad goes on to 
confirm Marlow’s reliving of the trader’s confrontation of “The horror” of 
his surrender to the most primitive karmic temptations. But for the former 
this is spiritual illumination. It is a life-searing victory of the transcendent 
principle over the ravaging forces of the flesh: “It is his extremity that I seem 
to have lived through. True, he had made the last stride, he had stepped 
over the edge, while I had been permitted to draw back my hesitating foot. 
And perhaps in this is the whole difference; perhaps all the wisdom, and 
all truth, and all sincerity, are just compressed into that inappreciable mo- 
ment of time in which we step over the threshold of the invisible.” This 
description constitutes the essence of the parable that is told. For, stopping 
at the brink of death, Marlow stands at the brink of time and eternity. In 
that fleeting moment he reconciles that pair of opposites by transcending 
them. This act conveys the metaphysical truth that time and eternity, sam- 
sara and nirvana, do not exist as pairs of opposites but are equally empty. 
In Buddhist thought the attainment of the state of vacuity, the void, takes 
the mind beyond the sense of duality. The knower becomes the known; 
hence no contrarieties can exist. This, then, is absolute enlightenment. 
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To understand this transformation is beyond the comprehension of 
Marlow’s auditors. In the first place, with their moral self-consciousness, 
they will not admit to the existence of the ruthless desires of Kurtz within 
themselves. As a consequence they cannot understand why Marlow openly 
discloses his infatuation with the heart of darkness. The gist of his parable 
lies in an awareness of the precarious stability of an ego that has been con- 
ditioned by prudential social morality. His friends cannot confess the illusory 
nature of their egocentricity because they have no resources of spiritual 
strength, innate powers to resist the attraction of evil, a phrase incidentally 
which is reiterated almost tediously in Marlow’s account of how he was 
able to resist the temptations of the heart of darkness. This inner integrity 
may be said to comprise the inexhaustible store of compassion that enables 
the Bodhisattva to continue his eternal round of world redemption. He is 
always capable of the renunciation of every notion and emotion of the ego. 
So, also, is Marlow in his ordeal. 

Therefore, at the conclusion of the narration we find Marlow once more 
in a state of self-contained mediation, enclosed in the invulnerable pose of the 
inturned lotus: “Marlow ceased, and sat apart, indistinct and silent, in the 
pose of the meditating Buddha.” As I have suggested, as Conrad’s alter ego 
in a piece of fiction that is based upon autobiographical fact, he is Conrad. ° 
In a figurative sense he is the voice that spoke enduringly in the latter’s 
creative imagination throughout his literary career. Literally he is the con- 
science of the culture of the Western world; for, in his various roles, he 
assumes the burden of sin and sorrow of our commitment to the specious 
life-goals of materialism. In sum, Conrad’s fiction, properly understood, is 
spiritually more vital than the eunuch logic of what passes for philosophy in 
our times. 

WiLuiaM ByssHE STEIN 
Washington and Jefferson College 





CULT: A CALIFORNIA TALE 


Lawrence P. Spingarn 


All were good who vowed to fight no more, 
Eat nuts, gather honey, spin and weave 

At the ashram beneath their dusty mountains. 
Each dawn they rose and went on simple feet 
For prayer, vigil, dry contemplation, 

A dip in the spring, breakfast of grapes. 

All were chaste. The weak and strong made sure 
To eschew drunkenness, painted lips, death, 
The clay feet of white marble wenches 
Stretched in delight on Procrustean beds. 
They hoarded the days of sun, sand, nettles. 
But the scorpion — how should he know 
When anger lifted over his bardic head — 
Which to save, which to reject and sting 


At the ashram door beneath dusty mountains ? 


North Hollywood, California 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ISHMAEL. By James Baird. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1956. 
xxviii + 445 pages, $5.50.) 


This is a slippery book. Just when the reader (at least this reader) grasps (or thinks he 
grasps) one of Mr. Baird’s intricate and sometimes bizarre ideas, the argument is snatched 
from his hands and another and another put in its place. He is likely to encounter as 
many as a dozen citations in a stretch of two pages. Before he can decide whether 
Nietzsche’s notions about “the atavism essential to the life symbols of primitivism” are 
acceptable, he must grapple with Paul Bourget’s concept of “the most important single 
Protestant condition in the genesis of symbolic primitivism” (i.e., “the I-You relationship, 
in which the I is the individual and You, God”); then leap ahead to consider Tillich’s 
theory of the “new nonmystical courage to be,” made possible by the Protestant Reforma 
tion; then face abruptly the clarification of these concepts provided by Jung in his /nte- 
gration of the Personality. This kind of intellectual adventure is rewarding until you lose 
the thread completely and begin to fear you may not be able to grope your way out of 
the labyrinth. 

Mr. Baird does not hold the traditional methods of literary criticism in very high 
regard. He puts even less trust in literary history. He sets great store by the methods of 
the specialist in comparative literature, when they are used for proper ends. As a result 
his book not only discusses Herman Melville and the Ishmaels he created (Tommo, Taji, 
White-Jacket, Ishmael-of-Moby-Dick, Pierre, Clarel) but considers as well the many other 
writers of the past hundred years who were modern primitivists. To “fix” Melville, one 
must range him alongside them. With challenge in his voice Mr. Baird says that “Joseph 
Conrad’s Heart of Darkness will speak more authoritatively upon the meaning of primi 
tivism in the novels of Herman Melville than the most adroit critical interpretation of 
these novels.” This is why, before a new point about Melville’s primitivism can be made, 
Mr. Baird takes us, each time, on a tour of the other modern primitivists who used the 
same symbol or obsessive image, archetype or autotype or avatar. In order to understand 
that in Jerusalem Melville “interpreted the meaninglessness of Christian civilization as 
its universal loss of the original Christ” we must first make successive journeys to the 
Holy Sepulchre in the company of Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Kinglake, and Flaubert. 

Despite many side excursions into the religious beliefs, symbols, and practises of the 
Orient and Oceania and into Jungian psychology (Freud has nothing to contribute), 
Mr. Baird’s primary theses eventually stand out clearly, with greatest clarity, in fact, in 
the last chapter. In sum they can be stated in this fashion. Concomitant with the decay 


of Christian faith in the nineteenth century and the diminishing potency of its symbols, 


a new world of feeling was discovered by certain writers “which exchanges for traditional 
Christian symbols a new symbolic idiom referring to Oriental cultures of both Oceania 
and Asia.” This genuine and immensely fruitful primitivism is to be strictly separated 
from Rousseauism and exoticism, “each of which is distinguished by a mode concerned 
with symbolic expession of nostalgia for the primitive.” (The italics are Mr. Baird’s.) 
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It is of the essence to separate the “artist of nostalgic reference, the symbolist of external- 
ities,” from “the artist of primitive feeling, the restorer of the sacred center, the maker of 
life symbols reconstructing an archetypal reality.” The restorers of the sacred center, 
Melville and those in his camp, are the primitivists this book is concerned with, though 
the inconsequential primitivists of the exotic or academic kind come in for a good deal 
of abuse along the way. To describe the mode felt and expressed by Melville and his kind, 
Mr. Baird invents a new appellation: “existential primitivism.” Almost invariably the 
existential primitivists made a journey to the Orient (Melville never did but the South 
Seas will do just as well) and so derived from direct physical experience a medium of 
feeling to inform the symbols which their art presents. 

Having defined and distinguished the varieties of primitivism (bad and good) and 
discussed the results of the journey to the Far East in the work of a large number of 
European and American writers, Mr. Baird moves on to the most original — and pos 
sibly the most controversial — arguments in his book, those contained in Part III, “Ava- 
tars; Symbols of Reincarnation from the Orient.” He contends here that one finds in 
Melville’s writing (the other primitivists are pretty much forgotten in these pages) six 
major symbolic forms which are manifestations of God, “just as six avatars of Vishnu 
represent six incarnations of the Hindu Preserver upon the earth.” 

These avatars are (1) “Puer Aeternus,” from the “savage sailor” of the South Sea 
novels to Billy Budd; (2) “Polynesian Ethos,” best represented by Queequeg’s ideality 
of wisdom; (3) “Whiteness,” as the sign of the all-encompassing but unknowable God; 
(4) “Shadows and Erotic Symbols,” from Fedallah to the lizard as erotic adventure; (5) 
“Tree and Cross” (“The vitality of the tree which became the cross is the vitality of 
man’s life in nature”); and finally, (6) “The Dragon Whale,” which comes into being 
because Melville was unable to accept Hebraic-Christian anthropomorphism. 

Why six? Why these six which fit so patly as Hinduistic incarnations? It is the 
exclusiveness of the argument which gives one pause. Where is the rest of Melville as 
we know him — his turn to Stoicism after the failure of Pierre and his preoccupation 
with the problems of the artist in this same period; the strangely healing effect of his 
concern for the nation in the time of civil war and the consequent explorations he made 
in Battle-Pieces of the meaning of history? Mr. Baird has shown us in great detail — 
and this, to my mind, is his important contribution — how the images impressed on 
Melville’s imagination during his months in the South Seas stayed fresh all his life and 
were an immense and continuous resource in his writing. But must these images, which 
became autotypes after a time, invariably be read as Oriental? Mr. Baird begs this 
important question, as many casual remarks show: “Queequeg the wise, in perfect peace 
upon these vast Oriental seas” (italics mine); “In the symbol of the cassock for the 
mincer | Melville] plunges as deeply into Oriental times as imagination can go.” He 
admits, of course, that Melville had never made the almost indispensable Oriental journey 
and suspects that until he left Pittsfield for New York in 1863 he had depended on ency- 
clopaedias and serial articles for his knowledge of Oriental terminology. No matter. It 
is the feeling of his passages which counts; “the feeling which informs his symbols, that 
governs his use of reference to Oriental religion.” That this was so at times Mr. Baird 
convincingly proves, but was it always so? 


: es a Witiarp THorP 
Princeton University 
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LAND OF THEIR CHOICE. The Immigrants Write Home. By Theodore C. Blegen. 


(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956. xix +463 pages, $5.75.) 


Land of Their Choice, a harvest of Norwegian immigrant letters in translation, is a rich 
book, to be read not only for its unique contribution to history, but for its humanity. 
Dean Blegen long ago pointed out the importance for grass roots history of what he 
called “the literature of the unlettered,” the letters, diaries, and memoirs of the common 
people who made up the great folk migrations of the nineteenth century to the United 
States. Self-revealed, they emerge as not common at all, but strong and articulate individ 
uals. Their literature, hidden in another tongue and often inaccessible, needs to be 
preserved and translated, added to the sources from which the whole American story 
must be told. 

To read their humble epistles home is to be renewed, to rediscover America, to see 
immigration not as a problem or set of statistics but as narrative and drama, with truths 
transcending fiction. The wonders of the New World exceeded prosaic imaginings. 
Each newcomer has been a Columbus, America his New World, whether a Minnesota 
farm or a New York tenement. 

Land of Their Choice is such a Columbiad, its highly absorbing letters assembled 
from a variety of sources — manuscripts, published memoirs, and especially the urban 
and provincial newspapers of Norway. And a variety of immigrants wrote them — 
ministers, farmers, goldseekers, teachers, artists, housewives. Dean Blegen regrets the 
Mormons are not represented. Letters from the several thousand Norwegians who joined 
them beginning in the 1850's have not shown up in the America Letters collections in 
Europe; but he would find Skandinaviens Stjerne, a Mormon periodical published in 
Copenhagen for over a century now, a rich repository. 

Dean Blegen has given a flexible pattern to his selections, in part thematic, like “Ap 
praising the American Scene”; in part episodic, like “The Sloopfolk” and “The Trans- 
atlantic Gold Rush”; in part regional, with sections grouping letters from Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Texas (some even from Brazil); in part by the individuals writing, like 
“From a Frontier Parsonage”; and in part by types, like the ballads and the humorists. 
His skillful section introductions interpret as well as describe, providing needed back- 
ground and alerting the reader to special values. Altogether, the selections provide a 
most interesting back door to American history, a look at the immigrant at work on the 
farm and in the factory, and an appreciation of his life of the spirit, a glimpse of the 
immigrant mind, an aspect so often ignored because to Americans the foreigner seemed 
mute. 

Dean Blegen is thoroughly at home with these Norwegians, who with their Swedish 
counterparts came in such large numbers to the Middle West and Old Northwest in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, creating what Fredrika Bremer called a New 
Scandinavia. Dean Blegen treats these materials with the pride and reverence of an heir 
to the family correspondence, but also with a scholar’s detachment and keen perceptions, 
and, where it fits, with humorous grace. As everyone knows, in previous books he has 


made early and original contributions to American history in urging that America letters 


abroad be collected. His opening chapter in the present work is alone worth the price of 


admission. What he has done for the Norwegians establishes a model for other immi- 


grant groups, who saw with their own eyes, reported in their own tongues. The literature 
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and history of America, as Land of Their Choice demonstrates all over again, are multi- 
lingual. Dean Blegen’s work is a significant response to Marcus Lee Hansen’s call of 
many years ago for American history to shake the parochial view. 

As always, the University of Minnesota Press has produced a handsome book, invest- 
ing its subject matter with the look of strength and substance and the simple dignity it 
deserves. 

Wirtiam Mv per 
University of Utah 


A CENTURY OF ENGLISH FARCE: A Study of Farce and Low Comedy in the 
English Theatre from the Restoration to the Middle of the Eighteenth Century. By 
Leo Hughes. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1956. vi +- 307 
pages, $5.00.) 


Professor Hughes has brought all the techniques of careful, objective scholarship to 
bear on the problem of reconstructing and bringing back to life that most evanescent 
of all the aspects of the ephemeral art of theatre — farce. The result is a very detailed 
and thoughtful account of the development of farce as a fairly distinct and very popular 
— though critically not highly esteemed — genre, from the Restoration to the time of 
Garrick, whose performances almost made farce respectable. 

All theatrical historians labor under the disadvantage that no matter how abundant 
performance records may be, or how many eye-witness accounts may have survived, or 
how full and accurate the texts of plays may be, all these only provide clues to his real 
subject, that tenuous entity that comes to being through the interplay of text, perform- 
ance, and audience at a particular time and place. But the historian of farce must meet 
this problem in an acute form, for of all forms of drama, the spirit and flavor of farce can 
least be evoked from the printed text; they depend too much on the inventiveness and 
skill of the individual actor as he establishes rapport with his audience. The distinguish- 
ing value of Professor Hughes’s book, aside from its thorough and dependable summary 
of the facts concerning the origins, sources, and development of farce, is that he presents 
a great deal of evidence about how scenes were performed by particular actors, and about 
the theatrical backgrounds in which farces flourished, in London, at fairs, and in the 
rural provinces. I found particularly rewarding the chapter which classifies and describes 
the structures and devices of plot, scene, and pantomimic business that arouse the sudden 
visceral laughter we associate with farce. Equally interesting is the chapter which gives 
accounts of the famous actors of farce, their physical peculiarities and their highly personal 
tricks of movement and utterance which enabled them to impose their own comic tone 
on traditional formulas. Finally, Professor Hughes gives an account of some representa- 
tive farces in which he not only summarizes the plots, but fills in as fully as possible 
details of probable production and stage business from which a reader may reconstruct 
a fairly convincing performance in his imagination. 

It is perhaps niggling to object that the true researcher’s attitude of mind, in which 
no detail is too petty to be set right and the smallest discovery looms up like the Pacific 


before “stout Cortes,” induced the author to labor some minor points, and occasionally 
to assume a certain inflation of tone in treating the essentially Lilliputian victories of 
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farce. The book would be more readable, though perhaps less useful for reference, 
if it were slightly shortened (the first chapter, for instance, takes a long time to say that 
then as now farce was a very inexact term). But these are minor defects of the qualities 
which make this book a definitive treatment of a minor, but very interesting aspect of 
literary and theatrical history. 

Haro.p F. Fottanp 
University of Utah 


AMERICAN POETRY IN THE EIGHTEEN NINETIES. By Carlin T. Kindilien. 
Brown University Studies, Volume XX. (Providence: Brown University Press, 1956. 
$4.00.) 


The poetic party-line has it that the 1890’s in America was like Hardy’s landscape, the 
century’s corpse outleant —a corpse killed by Victorian sentimentality and provincial 
horseplay — and like much good scholarship Mr. Kindilien’s book fogs that oversimple 
picture considerably. 

The book is a study of American verse, 1890-1899, based upon the volumes from that 
period contained in the Harris Collection of American poetry and plays in the Brown 
University Library. The Harris Collection, we read in the preface, contains over 
100,000 volumes, of which some 2400 titles belong to the period considered. Mr. Kin 
dilien’s study brings out a few highpoints such as these: 

New York and Boston were, of course, the chief centers of publication, but Phila 
delphia, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, and San Francisco all produced more than fifty 
volumes apiece. Professional writers turned out most of the poetry of the period — as 


we might expect — but “cowboys, astrologers, stock brokers, social reformers, yachtsmen, 


feminists, Indian scouts, politicians, tramps, clairvoyants, and drummers” kept the field 


from being exclusive. 

Most of the poetry, like most of everything, was claptrap, and were Mr. Kindilien to 
let go with the sense of humor he obviously has, he could put together a Stuffed Owl An- 
thology of his own. There was, for instance, John Gordon Coogler, founder of the 
“Cooglerian school of poesey [sic].” Here is Coogler in a defiant vein: 

You may as well try to change the course 
Of yonder sun 
To north and south, 
As to try to subdue by criticism 


This heart of verse 
Or close this mouth. 


Further defiance shows in the Cooglerian title “In Memorial (To a young lady who 


sought publicity by attempting to belittle in public print a poem by the author entitled 
‘Beautiful Snow’ — She has never been heard from through the press since).” 
Then there was “Ernest Willie” Upshaw, whose squeeze was sentiment. His volume 


was entitled simply 


“Ernest Willie,” or echoes from a recluse, containing the letters, poems, addresses and sketches — chiefl 
moral and religious — with bits of laughing humor, smiling fancy and tender sentiment everywhere 
the earnest heart-throbs of William D. Upshaw, during his more than thirteen years of invalid | 


(Seven years spent on Bed). 


if¢ 
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Please note that Willie’s volume went to eight editions and that Miss Josie Worrell, of 
Calebe, Alabama, wrote of it: 

Your long looked-for book is before me at last. “Ernest Willie” the author of a book, and a great, large, 
handsome book at that! Well, well, did I ever? and what shall I say of the inside? It is simply too 
sweet for anything! 

Besides titles, dedications were important, the poet being ready “to dedicate his 
volume to a dead friend, to his lover, or to a public servant or institution.” A poem dedi- 
cated to the Boston Fire Department concludes: 

Climb the ladder, higher and higher, 
Filled with pure celestial fire. 

Varied were the poetic subjects — cheer, liquor, patriotism, flowers, brooks, the poet's 
native region, and, quite naturally, death. A visit to the cemetery is described in these 
lines: Mile oy 

There is a greater charm to me, 
The wondrous chiseled diction 
That on the moss-grown slab we see, 
Than reading modern fiction. 
There are “Lines suggested by a coffin standing in the baggage-room at the Grand 
Central Station,” and there is the droplet which, purporting to refer to earth, might well 
refer to half the verse of the period: 
Shovel it on to me lightly 
Shovel it gently and slow, 


Nor ever once think of me slightly. 
As you cover me up down below. 


I've given Mr. Kindilien’s first chapter at some length, chiefly because it’s such fun 
reading, but it must be pointed out that this chapter is a sort of hors d’oeuvres, and that 
the main course is weightier — often, indeed, heavy. The main course is the book’s 
raison d’étre, and Mr. Kindilien, as a conscientious scholar, deals, as he should, with 
serious matters. He discusses “The Continuing Tradition,” with its branches of Genteel- 
ism, Romanticism and the like, and gives longer treatments of some of the poets. 

There is, for example, Madison Cawein, the pool-hall cashier from Louisville, of 
whom Mr. Kindilien says: 

\ highly selected, one volume edition of Madison Cawein’s poems would guarantee to him a high place 
among southern poets and a secure position in the second rank of all American poets. 

There is Alice Brown, a New Hampshire local colorist, who can shift her mood “with the 
abruptness of Emily Dickinson.” There are old acquaintances like James Whitcomb 
Riley; obscure figures, some of whose poetry might be worth looking at: Father Tabb, 
Louise Guiney, Gertrude Hall Brownell, and Lizette Reese; the better-known names, 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Joaquin Miller, Ambrose Bierce, and Edgar Lee Masters. And 
of course there are the poets like E. A. Robinson, whose fame came later but some of 
whose best poems were published during the ’90’s; writers like George Santayana, Ham 


lin Garland, and William Dean Howells, whose poetry is an interesting product of a 


mind better known in other genres. 
Such are the cast, and some of the excerpts, of the 1890's. Go to the book for a fuller 
production. 


oh : ACK GARLINGTON 
University of Utah J 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO STUDIES, Series in Language and Litera- 


ture, No. 6. (Boulder, Colorado: University of Colorado Press, 1957.) 


The University of Colorado Studies stimulates critical reading of both British and 
American writers from Shakespeare to Eliot and achieves a nice balance of historical, 
biographical, and interpretive criticism. 

With rewarding knowledge of the personal heresies that have been committed by 
seekers of Shakespeare’s own voice, George F, Reynolds in “The Voice of Shakespeare” 
explains why the dramatist through Prospero can happily enjoin a company to “be cheer 
ful now” over life’s being a “baseless fabric.” The nihilistic philosophy of the rhetorically 
beautiful lines on the nature of life and dreams is congruous with a cheerful psychology 
because in Shakespeare’s “utopia,” as in Prospero’s “dream-world” and the world of our 


It is a view to which, as Pro 


fessor Reynolds says, the atomic age can be most responsive. It is a view that Louis 


MacNeice defines thus in Yeats: “to recognize the immanence of dream in the physical 
fact while maintaining that it is the dream which gives the fact its value.” 

The stuff of nightmare, not dream —dread of England’s extinction from forces 
within — determined John Denham’s view from Cooper’s Hill in 1642, so Rufus Putney 
writes in “The View from Cooper’s Hill.” Not topography but emotion, a Royalist’s 
apprehension over the condition of England in the 1640's, explains Denham’s choice of 
Cooper’s Hill as the locus for his moral and political brooding over London, Windsor, 
the Thames, and Runnymede: physical correlatives of his praise of Charles and contempt 
for mobs, of the poet’s exhortative review of Englat d’s past, of his conservative plea to 
sovereign and parliament that they “both to the same Center move.” Full quotations 
from both early and late editions, reflecting changes in the political scene, substantiate 
Mr. Putney’s thesis that the poem is an earnest record of a worthy poet’s vision of the 
conditions of life, not mere rhymed didacticism incident to a poetizer’s stroll up a hill 
with a view. 

How quick time and taste are to ossify what is topical and emotionally unconvincing 
is considered by Henry Pettit in “The English Rejection of Young’s Night-Thoughts.” 
This account of the poem’s rapid decline from eminence will be of particular interest to 
students of intellectual history who, re-reading Young’s poem with other literature that 
expresses a changing aesthetic related to a changing concept of time and space, will find 
reason to disagree with the judgment of George Eliot, who, writing for a disillusioned 
age, damned the poem in 1857 because it lacked poetic integrity. 

What artistic integrity is, how it is evident in the artist and his work, is the subject 
of studies on Ruskin and T. S. Eliot. A succinct and lucid article by Bertram Morris 
(“Ruskin on the Moral Imagination in Architecture’) directs attention to the viable con 
cepts of Ruskin’s vision and away from the patent absurdities which, inherited with 
puritan dogma and never assimilated to his perceiving aesthetic, have discouraged im 
patient readers from finding consistency in his “moral theory of art.” The article makes 
several important distinctions to be found in Ruskin’s voluminous theory of art and 
architecture and morals, most notably that between function in building (or Vital Beauty) 
and truth in architecture (or Ideal Beauty, expressed in sculptured construction). 

What architect and building were to Ruskin, poet and language are to T. S. Eliot. 


In answering the questions “what is art?” and “what is the function of the artist?” both 
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writers, whatever their differences, have emphasized that only through “continual extinc- 
tion of personality” does an artist discover and modify the means of expressing universal 
truths. E. P. Bollier, in “Mr. Eliot’s “Tradition and the Individual Talent’ Reconsidered,” 
contributes to the growing body of criticism that finds a unified sensibility in Eliot’s 
writing, whether prose or poetry. 

The relation between an aesthetic and a sensibility and social criticism is further 
developed in two articles on American writers. Paul J. Carter, Jr., in “Mark Twain: 
‘Moralist in Disguise,’ ” maintains that Twain’s moralism derived more strength from 
his emotion than from his reason, that when the satirist’s heart became weary, his faith 
in moral improvement waned and his art suffered. Less sensitive writers than Twain, 
taking as their subject the evils of American society since 1865, wrote fiction in which 
sentiment as virtue and money as villainy is the theme. How the techniques and attitudes 
of sentimental novels were adapted to the purposes of social crticism is the theme of 
Francis C. Robinson’s “Sentiment in American Novels of Social Criticism.” 

One other article in this varied and worthwhile volume raises a question about the 
function of criticism. E. J. West’s brilliant article, and entertaining (“The Playwright as 
Producer: Sir Arthur Pinero, the Autocrat-Dictator”) convinces this reader that the 
dramatist was skillfully autocratic and that his colleagues and his public were stupid. 
3ut one wonders why, if no good is to be exterred with Pinero’s bones, criticism must 
exhume them and recommit them to dust. 


Rutnu Jones 
University of Utah 


LUCIFER. By John Cowper Powys. (London: Macdonald and Co., 1957.) 


A new version of the old Satan-Lucifer myth, though written in 1905, has recently been 
published for the first time by Macdonald and Company in England. Americans will 
remember the distinguished British author of Lucifer, Mr. John Cowper Powys, for his 
dynamic lectures on the world’s great poets throughout this country during the °20’s and 
*30’s and also for such monumental novels as Wolf Solent, A Glastonbury Romance, 
Owen Glendower, and Wood and Stone. 

Lucifer, a 157-page blank-verse epic, meets the criterion which Mr. Douglas Bush 
tirelessly enunciates in his Mythology and the Romantic Tradition: namely, that a live 
mythological poem must be imbued with a modern significance. Utilizing religious and 
philosophical ideas from the Orient as well as from the Occident, from Ancient Greece 
as well as from nineteenth- and twentieth-century England, Mr. Powys has drawn many 
diverse ideological threads into the skein of his own unique philosophy of Elementalism. 
Writing with superb fluency, he handles the appropriate blank-verse medium in a way 
reminiscent of the Milton of the minor poems, of Keats, Tennyson, and Arnold. For 
those who highly prize Mr. Powys’s subtle and flexible poetical prose, the poetry of 
Lucifer should not be disappointing. 


The epic centers on one dominant hero, Lucifer, or Satan, whose struggle against 
God, though never actually materializing, is ever imminent. The action embraces several 
journeys Lucifer takes about the earth to enlist aid for his certain victory over Jehovah, 
the latest occupant of Heaven’s throne. 
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Rebellious against vested authority, stale custom, and puritanical morality, Lucifer 
visits the old earth-god, Dionysus, whose deep wisdom is near the primeval reservoir 
“Whence sprang life’s tides.” Dionysus gives him a golden thyrsus, an ivy-entwined 
symbol of happiness in physical life on earth. Traveling to India, he receives from 
Buddha the potent Word, by which he may exorcise all illusion, including God, from 
the mind (where both God and Satan actually dwell). 

Mr. Powys apparently postulates a rather perverse First Cause not altogether unlike 
our individual “I am I.” This amoral creator naturally incites fear, for from it emanates 
the cruelty all life suffers in this world. But it also inspires awe because of its creation of 
illimitable beauty. Therefore, our attitude toward the First Cause must be ambivalent. 
Thus we see that Dionysus represents affirmation of the life principle, Buddha the denial 
of it. Both gestures enter into the striving of every creature, not for a moral Absolute, 
but for the elemental essence of life itself, with all its paradoxes and perversities. 

Lucifer often seems to symbolize the elemental life principle. Importantly, however, 
Mr. Powys’s Elementalism has very little in common with Hemingway’s stoical primitiv- 
ism of violent action; rather is it contemplative, operative almost entirely within the 
psycho-sensuous reactions of the bedrock “I am I” to its own planetary existence. Nor is 
there any element of Keatsian “Truth is Beauty” or of aesthetic preciosity. And the 
maddening problem of transiency, which has driven many a philosophical poet to seek 
a Platonic unity over and beyond the ocean of flux and change of the phenomenal world, 
is dissipated. Lucifer rejoices in the sheer transiency of life with all its shocks, sorrows, 
and defeats, promiscuously bathing in the elements of dust and sun and universal air. 
This Elementalism, unlike that of Wordsworth or Whitman, is not in the least mystical, 
for it is not predicated on a Transcendental Reality, or All-Soul. It comes nearer childish 
abandonment to pure, unadulterated essences of persons and things, of historical and 
mythological events. 

Believing that neither religion nor science is sufficient for modern man, Mr. Powys 
revives the importance of Nature, once venerated by Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats 
but almost completely neglected by poets since the diminution of faith in a teleological 
universe. And he has done so through the medium of mythological poetry, which, in 
his opinion, best taps vast elemental feelings deep within man’s psyche, wherein reside 
all the recapitulative stages of life’s development too deep, perhaps, for thought. 

Lucifer, then, is the latest avatar of one of the genuinely vital myths of our Western 


Culture, and as such it evokes, as does any authentic work of art, the very magic of life. 


Harry R. Sutivan 
North Georgia College 


BIG BILL BLUES. William Broonzy’s Story as told to Yannick Bruynoghe. (Pub- 
lished for Grove Press, New York, by Cassell and Co., Ltd., London, 1955. viii + 139 
pages, $3.00.) 


In a touch of self-appreciation, Big Bill Broonzy observes: “I would love to pick up a 


book and read a story about Big Bill Broonzy. I wouldn’t care if it’s just a story about 
how I live or how drunk I was the last time that they saw Big Bill. I would enjoy read- 
ing it because it could be true.” 
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Big Bill is right. Big Bill Blues, the story of William Broonzy, has the feel of truth. 
Born in Mississippi in 1893 (a date determined by association with the terrible flood of 
1892), Big Bill has lived the experiences — many of them racial — that made the blues 
and to some extent still shape the lives of Negro musicians in America. He has known 
the economic insecurity, the white-black tensions, the domestic instability that formed 
the cultural matrix where the blues were born. And he has had that vigorous, even 
rowdy, talent for drinking, singing, birthday whippings and assorted violence, some of 
it tragic, some of it comic with folk gusto, that gave the blues their vitality and their 
spiritual toughness. Around 1912 he began playing and singing in public. By his own 
count, from 1925 “up till 1952” he recorded 260 blues songs. And today he can claim 
a minor international reputation. “I have travelled,” he says, “all over the USA, in every 
State and also in Mexico, Spain, Germany, England, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Africa, 
Belgium, France, trying to keep the old-time blues alive.” All of this story has the feel 
of truth because Big Bill has a fundamentally serious view of himself and the talent for 
catching the detail to prove that view and because Yannick Bruynoghe, to whom Bill 
told his story, has, for the most part, let Bill’s story go its own way. 

Big Bill Blues is one of a lengthening shelf of books published to meet a growing 
interest in jazz biography. Besides Big Bill Blues, the Grove Press, to mention just one 
interested publisher, has Mister Jelly Roll as one of its quality paperbacks and more 
recently the story of Baby Dodds in its Evergreen Review. Because we are likely in our 
jazz enthusiasms to confuse the unimportant with the significant, we may properly raise 
certain questions about this material. 

Jazzmen may I suppose rightly share the limelight into which any famous person 


may be put, but even without fame they exert a strong pull on our human interest. Their 


lives, in many cases, have been excitingly varied and colorful. Furthermore, in a way 


not typical of sophisticated, so-called serious musicians, they have seemed to belong to the 
folk. Their lives have seemed full of folklore, their speech rich in authentic folk idiom. 
If this be true, according to good folklorist principles the less edited their stories the 
better. But these biographical interests may have no genuine bearing on the music, and 
the assumption of folk value may lead to oversimplified if not false ideas about the nature 
of jazz. 

Big Bill Blues gives us much folklore, and Big Bill’s telling of some of his tales is 
superb. Read, for example, his two humorous accounts of decapitation, one about a 
turtle, one about a gambling Negro. But what has this to do with the music? Well, if 
the blues is a folk form, then any facet of the folk mind may theoretically help us under- 
stand the music. This may be true. Certainly Big Bill’s experiences often help explain 
his blues. But a more sophisticated kind of jazz may be another matter. No telling of 
Mister Jelly Roll’s fabulous life will account for the musical complexities of his best 
records. And even in this interest in Morton, aren’t Mr. Lomax, the folklorist, and Mr. 
Lomax, the imaginative interpreter, sometimes at different if not cross purposes? 

It is good that we have so keen an interest in these men, their times, and their music, 
but the fascination that we feel and the fun that we experience should not blind us to 
the need for some intellectual rigor in our analysis and judgment. 


Don D. Waker 
University of Utah 





HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 
Conducted by Eileen S. Barr 


Tue SEARCH FoR SELF-RESPECT 


Could Hamlet have been written by a 
committee, or the Mona Lisa painted by a 
Could the 


been composed as a conference report? 


club? New Testament have 
Creative ideas do not spring from groups. 
They spring from individuals. The divine 
spark leaps from the finger of God to the 
finger of Adam.... 

What shall we say about the endless, 
sterile, stultifying conferences held in sub- 
stitution, or in the desperate hope of substi- 
tution, for individual inventiveness; the 
public opinion polls whose vogue threatens 
even our moral and esthetic values with the 
pernicious doctrine that the customer is 
always right; the unctuous public relations 
counsels that rob us of both our courage 
This 


daily deferral of opinion and judgment to 


and our convictions? continuous, 


someone else becomes a habit. ... It con- 
jures a nightmare picture of a whole nation 
of yes men, of hitch hikers, eavesdroppers, 
and Peeping Toms, tiptoeing backward off 
stage with their fingers to their lips — this, 
the nation whose prophets once cried 
“Trust Thyself!” 

Nor shall we recover our self-respect 
by chasing after it in crowds. Self-respect 
cannot be hunted. It cannot be purchased. 
It is never for sale. It cannot be fabricated 
out of public relations. It comes to us when 
we are alone, in quiet moments, in quiet 
places, when we suddenly realize that, 
knowing the good, we have done it; know- 
ing the beautiful, we have served it; know- 
ing the truth, we have spoken it. 

(A. Whitney Griswold, president of 
Yale University, at Baccalaureate Service, 
in New Haven, Connecticut.) 
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“EDUCATION FOR THE EMERGING AGE” 

The May-June Humanist is a special is 
sue on education, containing the following 
articles: “Education for the Emerging 
Age,” by Theodore Brameld of New York 
University; “‘Human Relations’ and the 
Liberal Arts,” by William G. Perry, Jr., of 
Harvard; “Our Universities Must Come of 
Age,” by David W. Maurer of the Uni 
versity of Louisville; and “Liberal Educa 
tion for Scientists,” by Harold Webster of 
Vassar. 

Among these the most significant is 
Theodore Brameld’s discussion of past, cur- 
rent, and possible future philosophies of 
education. He assesses the postwar gains 
in education: the anti-segregation decision 
of the Supreme Court, the increase of sums 
spent for education at all levels, the func 
tioning of UNESCO, the public concern 
demonstrated in the White House Con 
ference. On the other hand, he tabulates 
the ever-present deficits: “the appalling 
shortage of teachers, equipment and build 
ings; the fresh inroads of sectarian religious 


pressure groups the high rate of 


functional illiteracy ... ; the ignorance and 
indifference of millions of ‘educated’ citi 
zens concerning political and other crucial 
un 
counted numbers of teachers victimized by 


issues; the intimidations suffered by 


Cold War hysteria; and finally, the spread 
of anti-intellectualism. . . .” But worst of 
all, he thinks, is the retreat of education 
from its position of the early 1940's to what 
he calls the “new conservatism” — that is, 
“to traditional canons of belief that are... 
outmoded as guides to the revolutionary 
age which, for better or worse, we have 
already entered.” 
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This retreat in educational philosophy 
came about, of course, in the revolt against 
the experimentalist-progressivist school 
founded on, though not always faithful to, 
the ideas of John Dewey. In the revolt the 
neoconservatives, while sweeping away 
much rubbish, destroyed faith in many of 
the valuable innovations of the progress- 
ivists. The neoconservatives are traditional- 
ists, basing their theory and practice on 
“ways of life and philosophical systems 
prevailing in earlier centuries of Western 
civilization.” Such “classical — if not meta- 
physical and pre-scientific doctrine” seems, 
if anything, less suited to our scientific and 
technological age than the program of 
progressive education. 

Professor Brameld sees the “experimen- 
talist-progressivist philosophy” as_transi- 
tional between “two greatly different eras 
of modern history.” The first era extended 
from the fifteenth to the late nineteenth 
century, the period when “industrialism, 
nationalism, capitalist democracy and indi- 
vidualistic liberalism all achieved matur- 
ity.” The second era is just beginning to 
emerge. However unclear at present its 
design, “it is likely to be distinguished 
from all earlier eras by at least these funda- 
mental features: a largely automatic, inte- 
grated technology powered increasingly by 
atomic energy; a world population sufh- 
ciently educated to regulate its own growth 
according to available resources; a pub- 
licly planned and directed system of distri- 
bution of these resources so that physical 
and spiritual deprivation due to inequitable 
distribution of goods is eliminated; and an 
enforceable international government un- 
der democratic and, as far as possible, de- 
centralized control.” 

The kind of educational philosophy 
needed for this second, as yet only poten- 
tial, era “cannot be satisfied by the ortho- 


dox formulations of the experimentalists- 
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progressivists any more than by the genteel 
and wishful formulations of the neocon- 
servatives.” If our new age is to emerge 
as ideally as in the above formulation, it 
must do so largely through the agency of 
education. That is why education requires 
a new philosophy which “in addition to 
recognizing the paramount importance of 
scientific and empirical means |a progress- 
ivist emphasis it will retain] . . . insists 
upon the equal importance of strong con- 
viction about desirable ends.” 
cessful, “the required formulation should 


To be suc- 


be interdisciplinary throughout; not only 
should it utilize the best available knowl- 
edge from philosophy and education, but 
it should incorporate the most significant 
new research of the physical, biological and 
social sciences, and the new creations of 
every art from literature to architecture. 
Thus, if it crystallizes at all, it will prove 
to be vastly more than a formal philosophy 
of education. It will also be a philosophy of 
culture, with education conceived as the 
chief agency through which problems of 
every kind are attacked, and practices, 
institutions and values commensurate with 
the demands of the emerging age are de- 
veloped and tested.” 

If these goals sound improbably vision 
ary, Professor Brameld is willing to admit 
as much, though not that they are alto- 
gether impossible. Furthermore, he gives 
in concrete detail the quite practical picture 
of an exciting new kind of college which 
might test and implement the new theory. 
And he is not content to leave his vision 
in the hands of the educationists alone, but 
invites all to join: the natural scientists, 
among whom “consciousness of pervasive 
crisis and moral concern to deal with it 
have never been so acute . . . as now,” and 
social scientists, who also “seem deeply 


> 


conscious of their responsibilities.” From 


these, “as well as from artists and philoso- 
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phers sensitive to the transformations ac- 
celerating around us, educators may ac- 
quire much that is vitalizing to their own 
efforts.” 

(The Humanist, published bimonthly at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, by the American 
Humanist Association. $3.00 a year; 50¢ 
the copy.) 


FoLKLOoRE IN THE WEST 


On the basis of folklore collected in 
Utah in recent years and during this sum- 
mer, the president of the American Folk- 
lore Society, Dr. Wayland D. Hand, says 
that vast materials await the collector in 
the whole Inland West. Continuing the 
work of Hector Lee, Austin E. Fife, Lester 
A. Hubbard, and others in the Beehive 
State, Dr. Hand has been amazed at the 
wealth and diversity of folk material turned 
up by the students in his class at the Uni- 
versity of Utah Summer School. 

Not only have numerous traditional 
American songs been garnered but also a 
few English and Scottish popular ballads; 
in addition, the students have brought in 
representative kinds of narrative material, 
items in the realm of popular beliefs and 
superstitions, children’s rhymes and games, 
and a colorful array of American folk 
speech. Dr. Hand’s work this summer is 
part of a broader collecting and archiving 
program carried on at the University of 
Utah. 

Dr. Hand, regularly a professor of Ger- 
man and folklore at the University of Cal- 
ifornia in Los Angeles, would like the aid 
of our readers in two of his own folklore 
projects. At the request of the Library of 
Congress, he is bringing together a collec- 
tion of hardrock miner songs. As he says, 
“They already have a fine collection of 
hard and soft coal miner songs from the 
eastern coal regions, but there is no respect- 


able collection of hardrock miners’ songs.” 
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The Intermountain West, with its dramatic 
history of rich strikes in silver, gold, copper 
and other metals, should yield yet another 
kind of treasure in songs about the life of 
miners or life in the mining camps or 
mining history, but such songs have thus 
far proved to be extremely rare. Dr. Hand 
will appreciate any clues regarding possible 
sources. He would be pleased to visit in- 
formants who know miners’ songs, in order 
to record on tape the songs and something 
of their history. 

The other project is a dictionary of 
American popular beliefs and superstitions 
which Dr. Hand is compiling. He would 
like to receive items in the fields of animal 
and plant husbandry; weather lore; folk 
medicine; beliefs regarding birth, love, mar- 
riage, death; domestic usages; and witch- 
craft and magic. Material, documented as 
to place and date of currency, should be 
sent to Dr. Wayland D. Hand, UCLA, 
Los Angeles 24. 

For those interested in the subject, the 
quarterly journal Western Folklore is ed- 
ited by Dr. Hand and published for the 
California Folklore Society by the Uni 
versity of California Press. Membership 
and subscription together are $4.00 a year 
from the California Folklore Society, Uni 
versity of California Press, Berkeley 4, 
California. 


AMERICAN CounciL oF LEARNED SocIETIES 
AWARDS IN THE HUMANITIES 

An impressive program of awards for 
research in the humanities has recently 
been announced by the ACLS. The areas 
of humanistic learning in which awards 
will be made are as follows: philosophy, 
including the philosophy of science and the 
philosophy of law; philology, languages, 
literature and linguistics; archaeology; art 
history and musicology; history, including 


the history of science and the history of 
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religions; and cultural anthropology, in- 
cluding folklore; social science and natural 
science programs which have a humanistic 
emphasis. 

For 1958-59 awards will be made from 
the $100,000 Fellowship Program, the 
$100,000 Grant-in-Aid Program, and the 
Special Awards Program. For the fellow- 
ships the candidates must have the doctor- 
ate or its equivalent at time of application 
and be under 45 years of age; the grants- 
in-aid and special awards are primarily for 
mature scholars. The fellowships are in- 
tended to provide freedom for at least six 
months of full-time research, in addition to 
modest sums for travel to gain access to 
materials, for clerical or research assistance, 
or for reproduction of materials. No gain- 
ful employment during the fellowship term 
is allowed. On the other hand, grants-in- 
aid will not ordinarily free scholars from 
regular work, but will provide the other 
kinds of assistance mentioned and, in some 
cases, assistance to publication. Special 
awards will be granted to mature scholars 
of unquestioned ability who are nearing 
completion of a distinguished and signifi- 
cant work in one of the humanistic dis- 
ciplines listed. 

Inquiries and requests for application 
forms should be sent to: American Council 
of Learned Societies, 2101 R Street, N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 


* * * 


Tue Serious WriTER 


That angry man, the novelist James T. 
Farrell, has written one of his fieriest essays 
for the summer issue of The Antioch Re- 
view: “The Decline of the Serious Writer.” 
Some of his remarks are noted here, but 
for the many writers and critics concerned 

with the problem, a reading of the com- 
plete article is recommended. 

“In these days, a writer who possesses 
some spirit of seriousness in his own pro- 
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fessional attitude toward his work often 
chokes up with angry cynicism. While he 
exists in a period when we have never had 
it so good, the opposite is beginning to 
happen to him.... For gradually, many of 
those who have given the best years of their 
lives in serious literary and intellectual ef- 
fort are discovering that they have some 
thing to put on the market which does not 
pay. In many instances, their work has 
small market value or none at all. Briefly, 
the sales value of creativity, intelligence, 
sensibility, and discrimination is not only 
low, but continues to decline steadily... . 

“Merchandising has become dominant 
in the market of words, images, and 
sounds. This... is not new. The changes 
in scale and volume have, however, resulted 
in qualitative changes. The intensity of 
competition has resulted in the use of high 
pressure publicity methods. And with this, 
I find growing insincerity. 

“With growing insincerity, there comes 
a widening hollowness and emptiness in 
living. Methods of promotion, often based 
on the application of the Pavlovian prin- 
ciple of the conditioned reflex and the 
commercial appeal of sex, are immunizing 
against the infections of art and stupefying 
the challenges of thought, at least in the 
nontechnological, nonengineering, and non- 
scientific fields. The mass audience does 
not have the time to think, and it has little 
time to feel. Its leisure is necessary so that 
the promoters can promote, the entertain- 
ers can entertain, and the market in false 
optimism, clichés, sentimentalities, and arti- 
ficial heartwarming can be sustained at 
boom proportions. Almost a new class, a 
new and semicoherent bureaucracy of 
heartwarmers, must live off this process. 


“These factors are exerting an increas- 


ing influence and pressure upon the book 
business. Publishers still exist who believe 
in taking a risk on work that is serious, 
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honest, and original. But their tribe is not 
increasing. And | find an increasing num- 
ber of people in the book trade who are 
subject to confusion. Some of them are 
stretched out on picket fences, with one leg 
on the best seller fence and the other on 
that of taste and seriousness. The need to 
conceive of marketable works, the neces- 
sity of finding books which are popular in 
the commercial sense, is greater than it 
ever was. Publishers need big sellers more 
than they do ‘big’ authors. The account 
books are gradually rendering them less 
sensitive to the author who writes, and 
must write, out of inner need... . 

“In the face of such circumstances and 
developments, you do not give up if you 
think differently. You hope for little and 
go on as best you can. But you are within 
your moral right in calling hypocrisy by its 
name.... 

“Finally, this poses clear moral ques- 
tions. What is the value of truth? What is 
the value of truth and sincerity in art? 
How necessary is it to the health of a soci- 
ety? How is it to be nourished in a demo- 
cratic society? Should it be nourished? 
Should it, rather, be sacrificed and should 
the best talents a man has be harnessed to 
the aims of huckstering? Can there be 
growth toward sincerity in the realm of the 
If art and 
culture as we have known them in the past 


new communication media? 


are important, then these questions are fair 
and meaningful and they call for serious 
answers, not cheap ones.” 


* * * 


Tue Serious PUBLISHER 

As if in answer to Mr. Farrell, John 
G. Fuller in Saturday Review’s “Trade 
Winds” has some remarks on the same sub- 
ject. First he quotes Roger Straus, presi- 
dent of Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, Inc., 
in his repy to a New York Times editorial 
which claimed that publishers are only 


looking for a Hollywood sale: “There may 
be an occasional book that is published 
with an eye on Hollywood, but if it is one 
in a thousand I should be surprised. . . . 
The ‘promising’ novel, the slim esoteric 
book in limited edition . . . has never had 
a better opportunity to be published than 
today. The challenge, therefore, seems to 
be in the hands of the critics . . . to devote 
the space and the adjectives to the work 
that are necessary to call it to the attention 
of the general public.” 

Then Mr. Fuller himself says: “The 
book publishing profession, we feel, can 
match and exceed any in the ‘communica- 
tions’ field for courage and initiative. It 
is, in fact, one of the last bastions of true 
freedom of expression. The broadcasting 
industry is mercilessly plagued by sponsor 
pressure, FCC pressure, advertising agency 
pressure, and is totally oversensitive to 
audience pressure. Newspapers face simi- 
lar problems. Magazines presenting fiction 
are sensitive and gun-shy to any reaction 
which might cause them to lose lineage and 
advertisers. Hollywood, with rare excep 
tions, is nervous, shaky, and intent on satis- 
fying the fourteen-year-old mind. 

“Only the book publisher and the legiti- 
mate theatre producer face the iron test of 
public acceptance without advertising sub- 
sidy or the necessity of catering to lowered 
intelligence, and their record — with mis- 
takes and anomalies granted — needs little 
apology.” 

(Saturday Review, July 20, 1957) 

* * * 
Tue New Journats 

The handsome quarterly Modern Age, 
edited by Russell Kirk and published by 
the Foundation for Foreign Affairs, Chi- 
cago, made its first appearance this sum- 
mer. In the words of the editors the sub- 
title, “A Conservative Review,” is ex- 


plained: “By ‘conservative,’ we mean a 
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journal dedicated to conserving the best 
elements in our civilization; and those best 
elements are in peril nowadays. We con- 
fess to a prejudice against doctrinaire radi- 
cal alteration, and to a preference for the 
wisdom of our ancestors. Beyond this, we 
have no party line. Our purpose is to stim- 
ulate discussion of the great moral and 
social and political and economic and lit- 
erary questions of the hour, and to search 
for means by which the legacy of our civil- 
ization may be kept safe... . 

“A considerable part of each issue of our 
journal will be devoted to the discussion of 
international questions and of American 
policy abroad. ... And we shall have space 
for some examination of the mind and con- 
science of America. Perhaps we may suc- 
ceed in attracting the interest of readers 
abroad to American points of view inade- 
Our 
object is not to pick quarrels, but to bring 


quately presented at present. 


about a meeting of men’s minds.” 

This first number of Modern Age con- 
tains a piece of fiction, some poems and 
book reviews, and chiefly features serious 
essays: “Life without Prejudice,” by Rich- 
ard M. Weaver; “Titoism: Trojan Horse 
in Poland and Hungary?” by Slobodan 
M. Draskovich; “American Republic or 
American Empire,” by Felix Morley; “His- 
tory, Toynbee, and the Modern Mind: Be- 
trayal of the West,” by Frederick Wil- 
helmsen; and a symposium, “The Achieve- 
ment of Ortega y Gasset,” which includes 
two of the Spanish philosopher’s pieces not 
previously published in this country. 

(Modern Age, $3.00 for one year; Foun- 
dation for Foreign Affairs, Inc., 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois.) 

Two new periodicals of creative litera- 
ture have begun publication this year in the 
The Colorado Review 
comes from Fort Collins, where it is edited 
by John Lewis and Jay Pell. Almost a 


mountain West. 
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hundred pages in length, the summer issue 
contains five stories, a verse drama, and 
many poems. There are translations by 
Dudley Fitts of ten brief poems by Martial, 
and translations by D. Vincent Smith from 
the medieval Japanese of Furu Taro. We 
liked Kenneth Lawrence Beaudoin’s mod 
ern verses, “from The Book of Hours.” 
The other creative venture, /nland, is 
edited by John Rackham for the Inscrip- 
tors, a writers’ workshop group of Salt 
Lake City. A foreword to the first number 
says: “The inevitable contribution by writ- 
ers of the Mountain West to America’s 
body of literature is largely unrealized and 
almost undefined. Inland can be a force in 
determining the character of Western let- 
ters.” A modest 32 pages in length, /n/and 
prints stories which seem limited to 
sketches, while its poetry is more substan- 
tial if occasionally obscure. Worthwhile 
reading in this issue is “The Teen-Age 
Poet,” by Wilson R. Thornley, the gifted 
teacher of creative writing in Ogden, Utah, 


who has illustrated his essay with poems 
from his high school students. 


* * * 


LETTER FROM INDIA 


... We subscribe to the Deccan Chroni- 
cle, a lively local paper, only four or six 
pages, but full of articles on the second 
Five-Year Plan, austerity, the rights of un- 
touchables, linguistic rivalries, Kashmir, 
outspoken editorials, and astrology —a sub- 
ject taken seriously in a land where pros- 
pective partners to a marriage have to com- 
pare horoscopes. Bombay, Delhi, and Cal- 
cutta papers are also available. The voice 
of India is decidedly democratic — I have 
never witnessed such free discussion. The 
letters to the editor fearlessly take on the 
Central Government or the local tax col- 
lector or university president. The word 
communism has a different flavor here, 
minus the overtones of political Russia and 
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more in its original economic sense. State 
socialism here has not throttled free enter- 
prise, though the Anglo-Indians lament the 
departure of the captains and the kings 
and say India is fallen on evil days. The 
former Nizam still lives here, in retire- 
ment, shorn of his railways and lands; and 
Hyderabad does look rather shabby, with 
many splendid buildings so many odes to 
Muslim dejection, overrun now by squat- 
ters from the country; and I think I see a 
class equivalent to Faulkner’s Snopes tribe, 
upstarts without the graces of the aristo- 
crats once in power; and I’m told there’s 
a good deal of corruption in the bureauc- 
racy. But all these are growing pains, | 
suppose, in a country just learning how to 
do things for itself and breaking down 
caste barriers centuries old. We feel we are 
standing up to our hipboots in a main- 
stream of history and shall do a good deal 


of fishing in it before we come home... . 


Wiiii1aM MULDER 
Fulbright Professor 


Osmania University, Hyderabad 


On Writinc Poetry 

Rolfe Humphries, poet and translator of 
poetry, has drawn some tentative conclu- 
sions regarding modern poetry from his 
experience in editing the new Ballantine 
paperback anthology. While assembling 
the anthology, Mr. Humphries received 
hundreds of poems—several times as 
many good ones as could be used — and 
among them noted: that those of the “ob- 
scure and minatory” sort are decreasing; 
that fewer “atom bomb,” and “I-feel-ter- 
rible,” and greeting card verses are being 
written; that there is growing devotion to 
form; that, since a great deal of the poetry 
submitted came from colleges and universi- 
ties, either many teachers are writing 


poetry or, better, many poets are teaching. 
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The characteristics of modern American 
poets Mr. Humphries finds difficult to 
define, but he suggests that they are not 
afraid to be themselves (and on occasion 
even too proud of it), that they have a com- 
mon idiom, work in a conscious literary 
medium, evidence a mastery of technique, 
are interested in observation almost to the 
point of catalogue, and are noncommittal 
in spirit: they are, some of them, still writ- 
ing “cold war” poetry, for which the San 
Francisco “wild men” may prove a desir 
able antidote. “The desire to keep on writ 
ing well would be trend enough for me,” 
Rolfe Humphries said at the conclusion of 
his lecture on modern poetry before the 
Tenth Annual Writers’ Conference at the 
University of Utah. 

During Mr. Humphries’ workshop at 
the Conference, sound in poetry was inten- 
sively considered for the first week, and the 
second week was devoted to lucid expres- 
sion of meaning. Workshop members 
wrote daily exercises, fulfilling specific 
assignments. Sometimes the students 
worked in the Welsh forms (for example, 
the awdl gywyd) which Rolfe Humphries 
used in his most recent book, Green Armor 
on Green Ground. 


For the enrichment of sound, the stu- 


dents were given experiments in off-rhyme, 


internal rhyme, and beginning as well as 


end rhyme. The harshness of consonant 
and 


them. They were advised to work for 


vowel jams was demonstrated for 
“strong, firm, resonant — though irregular 
— beat.” 

To get the sharp, clear image and the 
tautest, deepest meaning, they were ad- 
vised to follow the counsel of John Holmes, 
editor of the Humanist: “Free the poem 
Written on the black- 


board, the students’ verses were submitted 


from its words.” 


to group editing which bared them to the 


bones of any poems that lay buried in 
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wordiness. One class assignment was to 
write in free verse (which Rolfe Hum- 
phries dislikes, saying “it’s too hard!”) a 
poem of one hundred words on “moun- 
tains” (a subject he regards as stereotyped ). 
The next assignment was to cut this to 
fifty words, without other changes than 


deletions. In the battle against triteness, 


the poets were asked to incorporate exactly 


eight adjectives, brown, green, high, lazy, 
little, proud, sleepy, tireless, into one eight- 
line poem, using no other adjectives and 
rejecting the nouns these are usually 


canned with. 


OF GREENER DAYS 
Helen Winn 


The days will pass, and when they number seven, 
A week, and then a month. Will time be haven 
Enough to hide rememberings you have given? 
Elms knew the summer; willows knew the spring, 
Slim in their thawing waters when the white 
Film of the winter’s hardness slipped away. 

The elms and willows we have known will alter 
Their colors when the autumn sunrays filter 

Warm upon them. How a heart must welter, 
Rocking to free itself from yesterdays, 

Blacking the ashes out, to burn instead 

Wicks of today, in wax of length uncertain. 

The blur of time will turn the willow angel 

Of greener days to autumn’s bright arranging 


In yellowed ways, and make the past a stranger. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


The philosophy central to Rolfe Hum- 
phries’ workshop methods is the simple 
one of learning by doing. Each exercise 
has its own technical point to make and 
aims only at getting the writer “to make 
more music” of the ephemeral idea it 
evokes. But the versification under work- 
shop pressure turns out poetry on occasion. 
To illustrate, here are examples of poetry 
written for an exercise in which specific 
off-rhymes were supplied for endings and 
beginnings of lines, in alternating threes. 
The pattern will be clear in the reading, as 
will the individual creativity which escaped 
any constrainment by mechanics. 


THE PRIZEFIGHTER DYING 
Gordon Ellis 


Seven 
hours to Newhaven 
I am given. 
Elms stand 
slim in the 
film of fog. 
My sight blurs . . 
like the cigarette filters. 


. alters 


(I fought at welter) 
Rock, you are worn as the 
Slack basalt — (your name) or the burnt 
Wicks. Rock, you soon shall know 
the ill-winged angel .. . 
he is arranging. 


He is no stranger. 


Walla Walla, Washington 











